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WE shall never begin to understand the problem of Repara- 
tions, which is rendered more complicated every month 

by the malevolence of politicians, until we 

grasp the fact that there was never any 

effective desire in the minds of the powers- 
§ that-be in this country to make Germany pay, even at the 
moment when a big electioneering majority was demanded, 
and obtained, for that express purpose. That is the ABC 
and the X Y Z of the Reparations problem. Directly the 
Armistice dissipated the German danger which had 
temporarily constrained British politicians at any rate to 
pose as patriots, most of them relapsed into their pre-war 
attitude and resumed that ‘‘ broad-mindedness ”—of which 
they are so inordinately proud—that causes our Responsible 
Statesmen, on one pretext or another, to side against our 
national interests and to throw over our friends in order to 
placate our enemies. This is an ingrained disease with our 
Intelligentzia and among Front Bench men generally— 
almost as mysterious as Botulism and not less paralysing. 
It gradually spreads to the Back Benches and rapidly infects 
| any journalists who come in contact with those already 
affected. Research has so far failed to trace political 
Botulism to its source, but it is believed to originate in 
the atmosphere of our island, which being relatively immune 
from invasion permits our politicians to play pranks which 
m those of less happily situated communities dare not practise 
out of regard for their own skins. British Botulism was 


@ necessarily in abeyance during the war, but with the advent 
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of peace it revived in a virulent form, and is to-day more 
rampant than ever. You cannot argue with a microbe, 
whether its “‘ host’? be a Coalition Minister, a Liberal 
Leader or a Labour Agitator. Norcan you cure those who wel- 
come this insidious ailment, and, indeed, are only thoroughly 
content so long as they are subject to this mental and moral 
malady. The war was most keenly resented by our political 
Botulists—less on account of its horrors, which left them 
comparatively calm—because for the time being they were 
disinfected and compelled to comport themselves like ordinary © 
human beings, who strive to overcome their foes and who, | 
as a matter of common sense as well as of honour, back their 
friends against their enemies. This attitude our Botulists 
now denounce as “cultivating the war frame of mind.” 
Their own is simply anti-Ally and pro-Enemy. They are for — 
the Germans and against the French on every issue, for no { 
ascertainable reason except that the Germans fought against | 
us and the French on our side. 


Tuis Botulism, or Defeatism, or Dementia—whichever you 
prefer to call it—is largely responsible for the more acute | 
The difficulties from which Europe in general, | 

- and the Entente in particular, are suffering 
sceineniaael at the present hour. Having failed to | 
lose the war, thanks to the superiority of the Allied | 
and Associated Fighting Men over the enemy fighting men, 
our Talking Men were at least resolved to lose the peace and 
had taken all essential preliminary steps to that end some 
weeks before the Paris Peace Conference. Professional 
Diplomacy was summarily discarded, while Amateur 
Diplomacy took as complete charge of Allied and Associated 
interests as Amateur Strategy had attempted to do at 
critical stages of the war. Happily, the politicians were 
foiled in the field, thanks to the loyal support of the Front 
by public opinion at the Back and the activity of a patriotic | 
Press in securing fair-play for soldiers and sailors who, 
though not completely masters in their own house, were 
enabled to keep intruders and intriguers at bay. But the 
second the “Cease Fire’ sounded on November 11, 1918, 
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Responsible Statesmanship resumed full and unfettered 
control. There was no one to say it nay. Armies and 
Navies disappeared. The military and naval leaders were 
hustled out of sight with as little ceremony as possible. 
The men who had won the war ceased to count, while only 
those were consulted at the making of peace who were either 
avowed or suspected Botulists. In a word, those of whom 
the most that can be said is that they had failed to lose the 
war devoted their considerable talents to the congenial 
task of converting one of the most glorious triumphs ever 
gained by human arms in a glorious cause into an ignominious 
peace, in which the burdens of the conflict were heaped on 
the Allied victors and the fruits of victory lavished on the 
vanquished enemy, who are being allowed to escape one 
legitimate penalty of defeat after another. 


SURELY some enemy hath done this thing. It could scarcely 
be accidental that such superlatively clever men as Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Obtective ? Viscount Birkenhead are declared by their 
admirers to be—who have been among the 


_ worst influences on the Reparations issue during four fateful 


years—should work so hard to spare Germany and to ruin 
France? Englishmen may impute their strange conduct 
to some “kink,” while they vaunt as ‘‘ broadmindedness ” 
that which we have termed Botulism, which is scientifically 
described as “intoxication ” rather than “ infection.”? We 
can scarcely be astonished if such settled spitefulness towards 
friendly Powers, coupled with such determined support of 
their enemies and our enemies, strikes the French as any- 
thing but “‘ broadminded.” Indeed, in their eyes it is the 
quintessence of insular ignorance and selfishness. It has 
revived the legend of Perfide Albion, which had been allayed 
during the war. Nor would it take many years, if such 
policy be persisted in by Downing Street, to provoke a solid 
Continental combination against the impossible islanders 
whom no one can trust. If that be the objective of our 
political Botulists, they are indubitably going the right way to 
work, On any other hypothesis they are incomprehensible. 
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LET us, once and for all, clear our minds of that cant by 
which some of us have consented to become befogged. 
Prussianized Germany was the only Power 
sr that wanted a great war in 1914—her miser- 
able Austrian confederate only wanted a 
little one—and, moreover, was bent on having it, contemptu- 
ously and insolently rejecting every attempt at a peaceful 
settlement, whether proceeding from London or from St. 
Petersburg. War at any price was German policy, because in 
German eyes victory over France and Russia was as certain | 
as anything human could be, provided the pro-German 
party in the Asquith Government kept Great Britain | 
neutral at the crucial moment. Neither France nor Russia 
were ready in a military sense, while the Great German — 
General Staff was prepared for every emergency. Even if 
belated England eventually drifted into the conflict she* 
would be too late, as her Pacifists had seen to, it that she 
had no Army to speak of, and therefore could not affect the - 
issue on land; so whatever happened at sea Germany nig 
dominate the Continent, commanding all its resources. 
Against such a Power the British would be helpless all 4 
the more, as they would be fully occupied in coping with) 
the risings that German agents would be able to stir up 
all over the British Empire. Such, roughly, was the calcu-” 
lation of the Berlin Government—enthusiastically applauded ' 
by the German people, including the German Socialists, 7 
not one of which immense party in the Reichstag voted — 
against the Imperial war credits, even after the Kaiser’s | 
Ministers had ‘procaine the doctrine that ‘ Necessity” 
knows no law.’’ There was no opposition to the wanton 
aggression against Belgium from any section of the | 
German people in 1914, nor, indeed, any audible mis- 
givings until the promised military picnic mes 
Prussianized Germany is inhabited by a predatory people, 
who have risen and thriven on war, which Prussian : 
statesmen had known how to make profitable by fall- 
ing upon unsuspecting, unready neighbours, who, when - 
defeated, were compelled to pay indemnities as well as 
costs. The only method of curing the Germans of their 
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mania for aggression was to give them a substantial dose 
of their own medicine, by making them pay at the Peace 
the costs incurred by the defending Powers. Therefore, 
the main if not the sole duty of Allied statesmanship 
in imposing terms was to convince the Prussians that war 
had ceased to be a profitable proposition. But as our 
readers are only too painfully aware, the entire energies 
of Downing Street have been consecrated from that day 
to this to sparing Germany the penalties of defeat and to 
punishing the Allies, until at last Britain is crippled by 
taxation and France is threatened with ruin. Meanwhile, 
the Germans laugh in their sleeves. 


» Sucu is the handiwork of Mr. Lloyd George, with the vicious 


i 4 and vigilant co-operation of Mr. Winston Churchill, the 


Tothe 
by a9 who now adorns the Woolsack, with the 


friend and confidant of International Finan- 
ciers, and the spurious patriot from Liverpool 


acquiescence of Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, 


' ‘ Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne and the rest 
_ of His Majesty’s Ministers. Why this thusness? We 
don’t know. We can’t guess. We only wish we could. 


We should dearly like to explain the enigma, as would a 
good many other bewildered Englishmen. Coalition news- 
papers seek to make a whipping-boy of Monsieur Poincaré, 


_the French Prime Minister, for the sins and follies and 
crimes of our Botulists. But England would be incom- 
" parably better off to-day, and the prospects of European 
+ peace would be immeasurably brighter, had President Wilson 
and Premier Lloyd George remained by their respective 
» firesides and we had entrusted our interests since the 
_ Armistice to Monsieur Clemenceau and Monsieur Poincaré ~ 
. Tather than to those who, whatever their motives, have 
_ acted as though they wished to punish the peoples who 
g won the war. Is Botulism merely an embittered form of 
Pacifism, which is thus endeavouring to get back a bit 
of its own, having failed to keep Britain out of the mélée 
} in 1914 when, as Mr. Lloyd George has since publicly con- 


fessed, he and his friends would have left France to her 
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fate but for the incidental invasion of Belgium? This . 


passionate desire to spare a wanton aggressor, and to penalize 
all Powers that merely defended themselves when attacked, 
is one of the mysteries of our day and generation. Few 
of us realize that actually before seeking a mandate from 
the British people “to make Germany pay British war 
costs,” in the autumn of 1918, our Coalition Government 
had pledged itself in terms to the Americans to waive these 
costs. Again we ask, Why? Echo can only answer, 
“Why?” Does anyone suppose—had the parts been 
reversed and the Allies had lost the war, as must inevitably 
have happened had Amateur Strategists had their way—that 
Germany would have had any difficulty or any hesitation 
whatsoever in making the Entente pay every mark the 
victor had spent, or that she would have allowed herself 
to be deterred for a second from enforcing her claim by our 
Government’s manipulation of the printing press and our 


bankers’ weeping over “the slump of the shilling”? Ger- 
many would have found it as easy to make us pay as we 


should have found it to make her pay, had our statesmen 
so desired. But where there is no will there can be no 
way. Unfortunately, the British Ministers are able to 
make such large fortunes with their pens—apart from their 
princely salaries—that they have comparatively little interest 
in keeping down British taxation. They are, therefore, 
relatively free to play Germany’s game if they have any, 
motive for so doing, as they must have. The new Downing 
Street doctrine, ‘‘ to the vanquished the spoils,’’ may here- 
after become effective Pacifist propaganda. 


Our “broadminded” statesmen are obsessed with the 
championship of German interests, and terrified lest — 

overtake the Fatherland, whose people must 
a think us even bigger fools than we seemed 
in pre-war days, when the Asquith Government sat at the 
feet of Lord Haldane, to whom Germany was a “ spiritual 
home.” In these more material times it is not suggested 
that the things of the spirit have anything to gain from 
our slavishly copying the land of Hindenburg, Ludendorft 
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and Stinnes. Another excuse had to be found for “‘ Potsdam 
politics,” so itis averred that British prosperity is so closely 
bound up with German prosperity that we can never hope 
to “get going” until Germany “ gets going,” which we are 
told can never be unless and until we wipe out all German 
debts, and as the French hesitate to join us in this booby 
trap they are held up to obloquy as “the villains of the 
piece” by the journalistic claque that derives inspiration 
from Downing Street, and makes every Sabbath hideous 
by its caterwauling. There is not to-day, and never was 
in the past, the shadow of a pretext for pretending that 
England could only be prosperous provided Germany were 
in like case. On the contrary, as we were the common 
dumping ground under one-sided Free Trade, while British 
manufacturers were obstructed by a scientific German 
tariff, Anglo-German trade was immensely more advan- 
tageous to German industry than to British industry, 
though doubtless it benefited those middlemen and Inter- 
national Financiers who, having the ear of Downing Street, 
are able to get the money-changer’s and the commission 
agent’s view presented when the producer can’t get a 
hearing. There is no prospect of so highly developed an 
industrial community as Germany—protected by a tariff 
designed to exclude—absorbing any considerable quantity 
of British manufactured goods, the production of which 
means full time in our factories. Those politicians and 
journalists who encourage this delusion are merely humbug- 
ging our people, as they did when they got their votes by 
telling them that a Coalition Government would “ hang 
the Kaiser” and “‘ make Germany pay.” If they really 
regard the fall of the mark as the end of the world, all they 
need do is to inform their German friends that Great 
Britain does not care a brass farthing if the mark goes to 
zero. From that moment the mark would rapidly rise, 
and might ultimately reach par to the joy of all “ broad- 
minded” men, whether in the Coalition, among the Wee 
Frees, or in the Labour Party. The slump is deliberately 
engineered as a means of escaping Reparations. If the 
City of London is deceived by so transparent a manceuvre 
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its intelligence must be on a level with that of the politicians 
it affects to despise. 


As British statesmen are preoccupied, ‘‘ Working for the 
King of Prussia,” to use an old familiar phrase more 

a appropriate to-day than ever, we have to 
—— look elsewhere for the protection of British 
interests. M. Clemenceau did what he could 
to save the situation at the Paris Peace Conference, but he 
was always in a hopeless minority on “the Big Four,” which 
was either dominated by the “ idealism ” of President Wilson 
or became a prey to the vagaries of Mr. Lloyd George. 
M. Clemenceau was then the bugbear of the Downing Street 
Press—but for his ‘“‘intransigeance”’ all would have been 
well with Germany and for Germany. To-day it is Monsieur 
Poincaré upon whom the gutter squirts of Fleet Street are 
directed—who is anathema to all High Brows, Mugwumps, 
International Jews, Parlour Bolsheviks, and the rest of 
the German band. The French Prime Minister’s crime 
consists in his refusal to dance to the piping of the Welsh 
Wizard even when specially brought to London for that 
purpose. Mr. Lloyd George has been so_ successful in 
hypnotizing or bedevilling politicians at home and abroad, 
that he keenly resents this level-headed, cool, detached, rather 
_ formal French statesman, who before sacrificing some vital 
French interest demands some better reason than our Prime 
Minister’s stock argument, “It would please the Germans 
if you would make this concession.. It will annoy them 
if you refuse. Also I must add it will annoy us.” M. 
Poincaré knows Germany and understands the Germans 
too well to be so easily bluffed, and anxious as he is to meet 
the British Government half-way, he cannot as French 
Prime Minister consent to convert the Treaty of Versailles 
into “a scrap of paper” simply to please Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose chief claim upon the goodwill of France is that he 
is untiring in putting spokes in her wheel. So Monsieur 
Poincaré had no option but to agree to differ from Mr. Lloyd 
George, and on this dissent the latest Conference broke up. 
The French Prime Minister in a powerful speech at Bar-le- 
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Duc has restated France’s case, and in so doing renders a 
greater service to Great Britain than any of His Majesty’s 
Ministers seem capable of rendering. Should the German 
garrison in the City of London and the International Jews, 
so near and dear to Downing Street, succeed in Germanizing 
British policy and tearing up the Treaty of Versailles—which 
was only too indulgent to the Fatherland—there will be 
another and worse war within ten years. 


Ir the much-discussed Balfour Note on Reparations—which 
was issued on the eve of the latest International Conference— 

was designed to irritate the maximum number 
| squeal of persons in two hemispheres, it must be 

pronounced a surpassing success. If it had any 
other object it would rank among the world’s failures. How 
came a statesman of Mr. Balfour’s acumen and experience 
to father such a document ? Was it his love of dialectical 
subtlety, or was he content to adopt the handiwork of some 
over-clever colleague who wished to exasperate our European 
Allies and our American Associates. We confess to 
sympathizing less with the latter than with the former, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that individual Americans 
bear some measure of responsibility for the crude conceptions 
embodied in the Balfour Note. American tourists, especially 
men of light and leading in the financial world of New York 
—men who count for something abroad and who are 
supposed to have some say in Washington—have never 
wearied of asseverating that the last thing the United States 
wished was to be repaid any portion of her British debt, which 
was represented as a veritable White Elephant to the 
American Banking World. The National Review has con- 
sistently advocated the discharge of this onerous obligation 
and has constantly urged the British Government to declare 
itself in that sense. Any other course appeared to us to be 
at once ignominious and futile, and therefore calculated to 
impair British credit. We have vigorously protested against 
any and every suggestion by responsible statesmen on this 
side of the Atlantic or by our peripatetic bankers on the other 
side that our American creditors should be invited to waive 
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their claim. But then we have never taken what may be 
called the “ Pilgrims’ View ” of Anglo-American relations and 
prefer to eschew sentimentalism in all dealings with U.S.A. 
The Americans are entitled to their pound of flesh and have, 
moreover, always intended to have it. Unfortunately 
common sense rarely gets a hearing in Downing Street, and, 
to make matters worse, any number of travelling Americans 
have persuaded their credulous English friends that the © 
last thing their compatriots desired was the repayment of ~ 
a debt which ex hypothesi would ultimately become merged 
in a general international liquidation. They declared, “Our — 
country has more gold than it knows what to do with, and as _ 
you can see from present tariff manipulations we refuse to — 


take any foreign goods. What then is the use of talking ; 
of the British Debt?” 4 


Dovstiess Mr. Balfour had heard much of such talk — 
on both sides of the Atlantic and allowed himself to fe 

be unduly impressed by it. Many Ameri- ~ 
cans cultivate sentimentalism with their 

British friends, who reciprocate in kind, © 
and between the two a highly artificial atmosphere is — 
created that is fruitful of subsequent misunderstand- | 
ing. The Americans, as a _ practical people, don’t | 
mean this flapdoodle seriously, nor have they any desire © 
to mislead us, and they cannot contain their astonishment 
or indignation when they eventually open the Spectator ~ 
to discover that some casual remark about Shakespeare or | 
Milton has been transfused by “ blood is thicker than water” — 
enthusiasts into a passionate plea for some mighty “ English ~ 
Speaking” development, which has about as much chance ~ 
of materializing as, say, an alliance between Jupiter and : 
Saturn. British statesmen of engaging personality, who — 
gracefully skim the surface of Washington Society and who 
are persona gratissima everywhere, necessarily imbibe an | 
erroneous impression of the possibilities of practical politics. : 
They do not come in contact with the effective public opinion 
of the United States to which all Washington politicians are 
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amenable, and which, in tte long run, determines what these 
can and shall do as opposed to what they can’t and shan’t 
do. Everyone with so much as a bowing acquaintance 
with real America—the only America that counts and the 
one we have to reckon with—was long since aware that the 
single question on which there was agreementif not unanimity, 
from New York to San Francisco, was that John Bull should 
pay up to the uttermost farthing of the debt which our 
reckless, feckless Government contracted during the war, on 
terms so unfavourable that inquiry is called for as to how 
and why we placed this deadly weapon in the hands of a 
commercial competitor that would not fail to use it. 


Bg the inspiration of the Balfour Note what it may, this 
document arouses little enthusiasm outside the innermost 
Typical circle of the Coalition, and even there any- 

thing but complete harmony reigns. Indeed, 
Sir Robert Horne (Mr. Lloyd George’s Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer) was rumoured to regard the performance as so 
maladroit that he seriously contemplated forsaking politics 
to resume the law, and was stated to be likely to step into 
a vacant Scottish Judgeship. It must be admitted, however, 
that on paper Mr. Balfour was plausible, and doubtless 
on a platform, as in Parliament, he would be able to confuse 
his critics. If the British taxpayer is to be called upon 
to pay debts contracted in defending our common civiliza- 
tion against the common enemy, surely it is only fair that 
we should be paid the substantially larger sums which we 
lent our Allies in the same cause. If there were a general 
waiving of war indebtedness among Allies and Associates, 
Britain would be prepared to contribute her full share—she 
would cancel two pounds for every one pound cancelled 
in her favour. But if, on the other hand, we are to be 
“dunned” by the United States, we must in our turn 
“dun” France, Italy, Serbia, Roumania, Portugal and 
Greece, for it was to all these astonished nations that the 
Balfour Note was addressed. It was not directed to 
Washington, nor should we comprehend American annoy- 
ance did we not realize that it is impossible for this country 
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to do anything without exciting American animadversion. 
We cannot conceive why the United States should object 
to our telling the French that as there is to be no all-round 
liquidation of war debts—of which there had been much 
talk by Americans and others—we are compelled to maintain 
our claim. We do, however, understand why after all that 
has passed the French Government and the French people 
should keenly resent this untimely, tactless and thoughtless 
performance. The British Government is largely respon- 
sible for the acute financial position in which France finds 
herself to-day, because it has obstructed every effort to 
make Germany repair the ravages wantonly and malignantly 
inflicted on France for the express purpose of permanently 
crippling her. Mr. Lloyd George has worked overtime on 
behalf of Germany and against France ever since the Armis- 
tice. To choose this particular moment to remind France 
of her debt to us—of which our action has made the repay- 
ment impossible—is characteristic of the Coalition. It is 
a typical piece of Lloyd-Georgeism, at which there is general 
regret in this country that the name of Balfour should be 
identified with. 


EvER since the war, Italy has been in the throes of one 
anxiety after another. So far she has confounded her 
enemies, and it is permissible to hope that 
she will emerge from these ordeals more 
stable, more solid, more powerful and more prosperous 
than ever. Her deadliest foes are Papal Anarchists, who 
would wreck the Italian Kingdom, and Bolshevists—some- 
times working in concert, sometimes separately. The more 
orderly Catholic elements, as elsewhere, are among the 
most valuable factors in Italian citizenship, but the saviours 
of society have been the Fascisti, who have read civilization 
a lesson in combating the forces of disorder and chaos 
of which other nations are taking note. Such a body might 
have saved Russia from her hideous fate, and communities 
nearer home will be compelled to follow Italy’s example 
unless they wish to share the lot of Ireland. Let us admit 
at once that the Fascisti are a painful remedy only to be 
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resorted to in extreme cases, i.e. when the constituted 
authorities, from sheer cowardice or some other cause, fail 
to the point of producing the anarchy to which Italy was 
reduced by a series of inept Governments, comparable in 
moral to our own Coalition. Unofficial patriots were com- 
pelled to take the law into their own hands and to meet 
violence with violence. Until the Fascisti appeared on the 
scene, all violence had been on one side, and Italy looked 
as though she might go Bolshevist, but, from the moment 
these stalwarts gave the wild men as good as they got and 
a bit better, the situation steadily improved, until to-day 
it is the revolutionaries who are everywhere on the run, 
while Communists appear to be throwing up the sponge. 
That universal panacea, the general strike, is being rapidly 
discarded now that strikers find that others are ready to 
step into their vacant places. It has been a disagreeable 
ordeal, during which, no doubt, a certain amount of innocent 
life has been lost and considerable suffering inflicted, but 
it cannot be pretended that the remedy was worse than 
the disease, and, judging by the stiller and smaller voice 
of the Italian Socialist Press, a useful lesson has been learnt 
by those who appeared to be unteachable. 


Lorp NortHcuirre was so desperately ill when we last 
went to press that little hope was entertained of his recovery 

from so dangerous a collapse by those aware 
_ i‘ of his condition. But so long as there was 

life there was hope, and we could not resign 
ourselves to losing so valuable a life in its prime at a time 
when his loss would be an irreparable disaster, as seems to 
have been instinctively realized when that fatality occurred, 
even by many who were anything but admirers of the 
journalism with which his name is imperishably associated. 
Such a death has a wonderfully clarifying effect, which 
enables his contemporaries to appreciate not only what 
a great part Alfred Harmsworth played in the history of 
our time, but what a great man he was—immeasurably 
more so than any of his civilian contemporaries, at any rate 
in this country. The whole world has combined to pay 
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homage to his memory—men of diverse nationalities and 
of the most opposite schools of thought vying in expressing 
their sense of a personal loss which is felt far beyond the 
confines of the British Empire. Only our small-minded 
politicians at home have remained silent. They bitterly 
resented that native independence which prevented such 
a man as Lord Northcliffe from performing that kow-tow | 
in Downing Street which is second nature with many jour- | 
nalists. Those of us who keenly and even vehemently | 
differed from Northcliffe views and Northcliffe policies on | 
several questions acknowledged that it was no private or — 
particular interest that provoked his attitude. A man of — 
genius who was also a great impressionist was naturally _ 
susceptible of error, and when wrong was doubly formid- — 
able. Considering how many specious persons in every — 
walk of life devoted their talents to misleading him, the 
wonder is not that he made mistakes, but that he did not , 
make many more. J 


You can best judge for what a man stands in the world ~ 
by the feelings aroused by his death among foreign nations, _ 


which have been described as “a contem- | 
Hopes and 


F 
ait our country has suffered a grievous blow. — 


Our enemies cannot conceal their glee at the removal of ~ 
Lord Northcliffe at such a moment, while our friends are _ 
clearly conscious that they have lost a powerful friend. — 
As the former hope that the magnificent machine which ~ 
he fashioned may slow down, if it cannot be dislocated — 
and rendered impotent, so the latter, while testifying their — 
appreciation of the loyalty, resource and energy with © 
which Lord Northcliffe worked for England’s European — 
Allies and fought the battle of the Entente against all © 
comers, are undisguisedly anxious as to the future rdle of " 
the Northcliffe Press in international affairs. Will it remain | 
true to the ideals and enthusiasms of its founder, and — 
continue to cultivate that independence to which it owes — 
its power and which was perhaps “the Chief’s” greatest — 
attribute, or will it, on the other hand, like so many other § 


poraneous posterity.” Judged by this test, 
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journals which once expressed their own opinions, gradually 
slide down the slippery slope of semi-officialism, until at 
last it is the mere megaphone of some politician manceuvring 
for position ? Lord Northcliffe would have enjoyed the 
venomous German diatribes which followed him to the 
grave almost as much as the heart-whole French eulogies 
from the President of the Republic downwards, recognizing 
that here a debt is due that no words could repay. Where 
would France be to-day but for Northcliffe’s unsparing 
support of her cause in the crisis of August 1914, and at 
every subsequent crisis? Where, indeed, would England 
be had Alfred Harmsworth been a Hearst or a Cadbury, 
or even one of those colourless manipulators of the Press 
of small character and dubious opinions who regard the 
profession as the shortest avenue to the Honours List ? 
- Our last state will be much worse than our first if, after 
_ twenty-five years of Northcliffe, the Northcliffe Press either 
/ plays ignominiously for safety or should pass under the 
- control of some group with axes to grind that are anything 
but national. 


It were hopeless to attempt any review of Lord Northcliffe’s 
wonderful record or to attempt any enumeration of his 
3 f more conspicuous public services. Suffice it 
ete to say that he and Monsieur Clemenceau— 
whom he revered and admired—were the 
two civilians who contributed most to the victory of Civiliza- 
tion over Kulture. Germany was the subject these two 
remarkable men understood best. Just as the French 
_ statesman was among the very few European statesmen 
~ whom the Boche could not bamboozle, so the British jour- 
_ nalist was almost alone in his profession—once he grasped 
_ the German danger—in remaining toujours en vedette against 
_ these past-masters of international intrigue who made many 

attempts to hocus Lord Northcliffe, as determined and skilful 
as they were unsuccessful. He had none of those amiable 
illusions about “the Fatherland” that have brought most 
of our statesmen and nearly all our newspapers to grief 
at one time or another, and which were largely responsible 
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for Government, Parliament, and the Press living in 
gigantic Fools’ Paradise up to the very eve of war in 1914, 
Lord Northcliffe played a vital and decisive part in keeping 
the Wait-and-Sees up to the mark at that fateful moment ( 
and in counteracting the Pacifist machinations of Mr. ’ 
Lloyd George. To Lord Northcliffe, again, we owe the! $ 
priceless appointment of Lord Kitchener as War Minister 
in lieu of Lord Haldane, who was the nominee of Ministers I 
who had endeavoured to hustle Lord Kitchener out of the’ ° 
country. In fact, Lord Northcliffe did all that mortal man t 
could do to strengthen the hands of an invertebrate adminis. ‘ 
tration during the early months of the War, and he only i 
opened fire on the Cabinet when he realized that without 
some sensational demonstration the British Army in France ” 
would be mowed down from sheer lack of munitions. He _ 
was very slow to turn on Mr. Asquith, who commanded | 
the vigorous support of the Northcliffe Press until gradually tf ‘« 
and reluctantly “the Chief” learnt from the evidence of 
his own activities that Procrastination could never win a! 
great war and would go far to lose it. As Mr. Asquith 
acknowledged at the hour of his debacle, it was primarily af 
Lord Northcliffe who was responsible for the change of ™ 
Government in December 1916 which resulted in the pro- | 
foundly disappointing Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George." 
But there was no one else available, and it was not of 
unreasonable to hope that Mr. Lloyd George had sown his bs 
wild oats, and that in any event men like Sir Edward Carson | 
and Lord Milner would be strong, enough to restrain his’ M 
vagaries. Lord Northcliffe’s single thought then and there-! 


after was Victory—he had none of the ulterior objects with 
which embittered politicians debited him. He only abandoned 7 
Mr. Lloyd George when he became convinced that “the pe 


chameleon ” was making a ghastly hash of the Peace in 1919,” Le 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE’s value to the nation was most vividly 
brought home to all of us during the critical year of 1917, _ ws 
In 1917 when it was touch and go with the Allies” “a 

His enthusiasm for all things American had cia 


tempted him into making the considerable mistake 
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accepting the headship of the British Mission in the United 
States in succession to Mr. Balfour. This post was insistently 
pressed upon him by the Prime Minister of his own creation 
(Mr. Lloyd George), who could adduce a hundred good reasons 
why Lord Northcliffe should accept it, provided the one 
conclusive reason for its refusal was overlooked. Mr. Lloyd 
George realized, like everyone else who came in contact with 
Lord Northcliffe, that the one and only thing the latter 
cared about was to win the war, and that he could never 
be talked over into any form of ‘‘ Defeatism ” nor persuaded 
to countenance any kind of compromise with undefeated 
Germany, such as our already disheartened Prime Minister 
was beginning to envisage. With Lord Northcliffe out of 
England and out of Europe on an official mission, which 
would necessarily make the Northcliffe Press assume a semi- 


i official hue, the field would be clear for the operations of 


Amateur Strategy and even of Amateur Diplomacy. During 
“the Chief’s’ fateful absence abroad the Northcliffe Press 


remained as mum as a mouse, and Downing Street was 
_ able without let or hindrance to open journalistic operations 


ne against G.H.Q., to say nothing of those obscure soundings 


_ via the Vatican and other dubious agencies which pointed 


in the direction of “a patched-up peace,” towards which 
our political Invertebrates inclined in the summer and autumn 
of 1917. There were chronic “cold feet” in the War 
Cabinet, and but for the robustness of the British people the 
Defeatists of Downing Street would undoubtedly have broken 
up the Entente, which was only saved from disaster by 


: M. Clemenceau’s providential advent to power, to the no 


small chagrin of Mr. Lloyd George, who had been steadily 


_ encroaching on the sphere of the soldiers. Germany could 
_ undoubtedly have begun peace pourparlers in August 1917 


with our emasculate War Lords. In other words, during 


~ Lord Northcliffe’s absence in America Mr. Lloyd George 


q had placed himself in a position to lose the war he since 
‘ claims to have won. To make matters worse, Lord Northcliffe 


‘9, a8 systematically misled with official misinformation con- 


_ cerning the situation in Europe, as he subsequently appre- 
_ ciated on his return, though he naturally took some little 
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time to resume full liberty of action and to once more get 
into his stride. 


To Lord Northcliffe’s personal friends his loss is irretrievable, 
He was quite unlike other men, and had a charm all his 
own, while his friendship, though not lightly 
His . 
Friendship given, was stanch and true. He was always 
interesting and could be a most fascinating 
companion in town or country. Of his personality the 
somewhat conventional obituary notices convey but a faint 
impression, and it must be said that, despite all the publicity 
that of late years attended his movements, the general public 
had little conception of the manner of man he was. He 
inspired affection in and gave affection to many of those 
about him, performing unnumbered kindnesses to obscure 
and helpless people from whom he sought no thanks. There 
was none of the supposed vulgarity of “the new rich” 
about him—he was singularly free from snobbishness, 
nor was he, for all his business acumen, in any sense a money- 
grubber. He had a wonderful insight into the lives and 
thoughts of ordinary people, and never forgot that the mass 
of mankind are not endowed with superfluous wealth. 
His great fortune was no doubt founded on this flair. He 
never forgot that he also had been poor, which made him 
_ extraordinarily considerate to less fortunate individuals. 
He was greatest at a great crisis when some move was 
necessary. Then all his genius transpired and those who 
approved his action rejoiced to be on the same side as such 
irresistible power. We shall be surprised if the lapse of 
time diminishes the fame of a man on whose like his friends 
cannot again hope to look. Never having had any business 
relations with the Northcliffe Press, the present writer has 
ventured to speak freely of a personal friend of whom at 
different times he saw not a little and who leaves no small 
gap in the circle of those who enjoyed his society. 


THE principal Northcliffe journals are The Times, the Daily 
Mail, the Evening News and the Weekly Dispatch. It were 
superfluous to emphasize their range and power, of which 
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the abuse they provoke among those they oppose affords 
convincing testimony. There has so far been no authori- 
tative announcement as to the future of 


What * liff these organs. Presumably, for the present they 
oda ® remain as they are. The Northcliffe Press 


under Northcliffe is one thing; the North- 
cliffe Press minus Northcliffe may be vastly different. 
Rumour has been especially busy concerning The Times, 
which Lord Northcliffe was wont to suggest would ultimately 
revert to the Walter family, though newspaper gossip has 
it otherwise. There were said to be determined efforts in 
Lord Northcliffe’s lifetime to acquire The Times by a group 
of tame millionaires animated by a more or less disinterested 
admiration of the Coalition and anxious that such senti- 
ments should be reflected in its columns. These efforts 
were believed to be foiled, but they are bound to recur. 
Nor will various international groups be backward in seeking 
to acquire control of the leading British journal, in order 
to make it less British and more international. In the 
event of such further disaster befalling this country, we 
trust that The Times will frankly take the public into its 
confidence, so that we may all know where we are and what 
to expect. It would not be fair that any camouflaged 
British proprietary should veil the fact that Printing House 
Square represented alien interests. We sincerely hope no 
such catastrophe may occur, and shall be delighted to learn 
that The Times is firmly held in British hands for British 
purposes, preferably under the auspices of Lady Northcliffe. 


Ir is not Lord Northcliffe’s fault that at the moment of his 
death the profession for which he did so much, and to which 
At he was so passionately and whole-heartedly 
Low Ebb devoted, should be at a somewhat low ebb. 

We are not thinking of printers’ strikes or 
of any financial difficulties, acute as may be anxiety on this 
score in many newspaper offices, including some of the largest. 
Rather are we thinking of the progressive deterioration of 
the Press, both as a profession and as an influence. Never 
was its circulation so large—if we may believe its own 
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assertions. Never did its reputation stand lower. Outside 
its own columns, at Press gatherings and at those banquets 
at which for their own purposes politicians flatter journalists 
—hoping to be repaid in kind—you rarely hear a good word 
for the Press from anybody in any class. It was not always 
so. Englishmen had every reason to be proud of the 
independence, the honesty, the moral courage and the 
incorruptibility of British journalism. Serious topics used 
to be admirably treated by masters of their subjects in our 
daily newspapers, whereas, nowadays—with a few con- 
spicuous and honourable exceptions—the treatment accorded 
by most journals, especially of the popular Press, to public 


affairs is beneath contempt. Seeing that a man of genius 


like Alfred Harmsworth could make a great fortune and 
a great name besides acquiring a tremendous power by 
journalism—plutocrats with more cash than brains and with- 
out any qualification or training precipitated themselves 
upon the Press, buying up any newspapers that might be 
in the market and turning them into the sorry spectacles 
that now greet us everywhere—so dishonest, mendacious 
and cowardly as to have earned the title of ‘The Dope 
Press.” In the judgment of many able editors—not that 
editors always count for much in their offices nowadays— 
crime is the only subject of universal interest—nothing else 
matters. Newspaper politics mostly consists in ascertaining 
what Downing Street wishes the public to be told and in 
advertising the manceuvres of politicians ; that our New Press 
Plutocrats should imagine that they are potential Northcliffes 
gives us the measure of their intelligence. 


IRELAND remains the land of “‘ battle, murder and sudden 
death,” with much more of the last two than of the former. 

Although Irish sub-editors at the London 
sal end of the wire “ play up” the “ civil war” 

in splashing headlines, there seems to be 
very little fighting in the ordinary- military sense. The 
‘war’? rarely rises above ‘“ bush-whacking,” and the 
casualties are conspicuously absent unless “the foe” can 
be taken unawares, and is consequently unable to offer 
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any resistance. Of murder and sudden death there is 
abundance. The execution of the miscreants who butchered 
Sir Henry Wilson on his London doorstep—which it was 
feared might be “‘ postponed” by an apprehensive Govern- 
ment—had that salutary effect on the criminal classes which 
invariably follows a display of authority, though doubtless 
outrage would be resumed in the Metropolis if it had the 
faintest chance of achieving its purpose, namely terroriza- 
tion. Meanwhile, death has fallen heavily on the heads 
of the Dublin Provisional Government, who would hardly 
recognize themselves could they read their biographies in 
the British Press. Mr. Arthur Griffith, the founder of 
Sein Fein—the strong, silent member of that faction—was 
reported to have died very suddenly from natural causes, 
though there had been no rumour of his illness, and, being 
less extreme than many of his compatriots, he had many 
vindictive enemies who regarded him and Michael Collins 
as “traitors” by a process of reasoning the English mind 
is unable to follow. The public had scarcely recovered 
from this shock when it learnt that the redoubtable Michael 
Collins, the conqueror of the Coalition and the reputed idol 
of the Irish people, had fallen a victim to one of those 
treacherous ‘‘ambushes”’ in which his countrymen excel 
and in which no man was more adept or more successful 
than he when “fighting” the Crown Forces, who were 
never allowed to fight back. If the death of Mr. Griffiths 
dislocated the Provisional Government, that of Michael 
Collins shattered it. Indeed, there is no one left who can 
even pretend to deliver the goods which the optimists of 
Downing Street still count on receiving. Will De Valera 
and Erskine Childers now take charge, or will they go the 
way of Michael Collins ? Who knows ? 


By a grim coincidence the spot where Michael Collins was 
murdered—to call things by their proper name—adjoins a 
Kilmichael village called Kilmichael (see Morning Post, 

August 25th). Within a few hundred yards 
of the place where he fell, the murdered man had himself 
organized a horrible massacre of Auxiliary Police in November 
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1920. Just as he was ambushed, so had he ambushed others, 
A party of I.R.A.—in the days when all the murder gangs 
were in unison—possibly under Collins’ immediate command 
and certainly acting under his orders and within his district, 
“ambushed a detachment of sixteen police, killed them, 
and chopped up many of the bodies with axes after death.” 
The Morning Post gives certain details of this atrocity 
which have not been challenged, and under the circum- 
stances—which could be abundantly multiplied—we feel 
sure our readers will appreciate our reluctance to participate 
in the panegyrics on the defunct Terrorist by which Coalition 
Politicians and Coalition Newspapers have made them- 
selves even more contemptible than they were previously, 
We are told that Michael Collins was a born leader of men. 
It may be so. This was the kind of thing he led men to 
do, which goes far to explain the present plight of Ireland, 
including his own butchery. 


The I.R.A. had lined the sides of the road with their riflemen, according 
to the usual method, and then a party of them, dressed in khaki, occupied the 
middle of the road and were apparently engaged in repairing a broken-down 
lorry. ‘The tender with the police stopped, and the men dismounted to lend 
a hand. Fire was opened and sixteen men killed. 

When the bodies were taken up for burial by a military force called to the 
scene many of them were found dismembered by axes. An eye-witness—an 
officer—recalls the ghastly work of sorting out the dismembered bodies. 


According to Mr. John Collins (see a censored message of 
the Press Association), the brother of Michael, one of the 
Irregulars by whom John was captured in another district 
at the time of the former’s murder, boasted in a “ most 
jubiliant manner of having plugged Mickeen,” adding, “ He 


was not much of a fighter.” Mr. John Collins likewise 


tells us, “ All the Irregulars seemed highly delighted at 
having ‘ done in’ as they said, ‘ Mick Collins, the traitor.’ ” 
They also declared several times in his hearing that they 
would be very pleased to get ‘“ Buckshot Hales” (Mr. 
Sean Hales). This scene gives us ‘a somewhat different 
impression‘ of a truly delightful people to that conveyed 
by Ministerial speeches or by Ministerial scribes. They 
glory in and gloat over their crimes, and are only happy 
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when they have committed or hope to commit murder. 
No wonder they are in league with Boches and Bolsheviks, 
who alone can compete with the tribal Irish. 


Ws fully appreciate the anxiety of the Roman Catholic 
Church to disclaim responsibility for Bolshevized Ireland 

and to debit recent developments to any 
acing _other agency or influence. Rome is ob- 

viously alarmed, and somewhat late in the 
day is fulminating against these cumulative crimes and 
criminals. But we feel bound to observe that so long as 
the victims were Loyalists, Protestants or Englishmen, 
policemen or soldiers, the disapproval of Popes and Cardinals 
was so perfunctory as to be inarticulate. The murder of 
Sir Henry Wilson—one of the most hateful deeds of modern 
times—excited almost as little indignation in Rome as in 
Dublin—among Cardinals as among Sinn Feiners. Let us 
hope that the spread of assassination will open eyes hitherto 
closed, and that at last the Papacy may realize that the 
Irish Roman Catholic priesthood is morally liable for the 
degradation of that unhappy country and its miserable 
people, who are what their priests and clerical schoolmasters 
have made them, or at any rate, allowed them to become. 
The murder of Michael Collins moved the Pope to make 
the following protest : 


The epidemic of political murders that has lately occurred, particularly 
that of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson and now this of General Collins, shows 
the need of the masses to return to the teachings of the Christian doctrine of 
love and peace among men, and the necessity for them to realize that violence 
does not secure the triumph of any cause. 


We shall all agree that there is woeful need of Christian 
sentiment at the present time—some churches having 
pursued political and material rather than spiritual objects— 
but we venture to doubt whether the cultivation of Christian 
love and peace would necessarily be promoted by a general 
turning towards Rome, where the Christian spirit is less 
conspicuous than it should be. Countless Englishmen have, 
we reiterate, been brutally butchered in Ireland amid the 
dead silence of the Roman Catholic Church. Is this 
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Christian ? Does not such apathy amount almost to com- 
plicity, seeing how immense is the power of the priesthood 
in every superstitious, illiterate community ? 


TARDILY these spiritual sluggards show signs of awakening 
to the condition of their flocks. At least they resent the 
j cold-blooded murder of Catholics by Catho- 
ae lics. Thus a typically Irish outrage has 
provoked an Irish bishop to fierce denuncia- 

tion, and an Irish jury actually to enter a verdict 
of ‘“ Wilful murder.” Lieutenant-Commandant Edward 
O’Brien, of the National Army, ‘‘ while endeavouring to 
extinguish a fire which had broken out in Short Course 
Police Barracks (Waterford) . . . was struck by a heavy 


calibre revolver bullet, which was evidently fired at close 


range.” Such is the account in the Cork Examiner. 
Ireland is one of the few countries in the world in which 
men are murdered while trying to put out a fire. At the 
ensuing inquest a Waterford jury brought in the following 
verdict : 


We find that the deceased, Edward O’Brien, was wilfully murdered on the 
night of the 15th August, 1922, at Barrack-street, Waterford, while in the 
discharge of his duty, the cause of death being wounds inflicted by a bullet 
of a highly destructive type. 


‘Subsequently the Bishop of Waterford (the Most Reverend 
Dr. Hackett) wrote as follows to Canon Prendergast, Parish 
Priest of Ballybricken : 


BisHop’s Hovsg, Joun’s-HILL, WATERFORD. 
My DEAR CANON PRENDERGAST,—I write to express my horror at the news 
just received of the death of Captain O’Brien, which took place last night in 
your parish. It is impossible to regard his death in any other light than that 
of a callous, deliberate murder, perpetrated under cover of darkness and in 


circumstances of a revolting character. I pray Almighty God to have mercy. 


on his soul and to grant to those responsible for the foul deed more time to 
prepare for death than was given by them to their victim last night. 


The Morning Post, in recording this unusual episode, sug- 
gests that the priesthood is becoming frightened “at the 
wave of blood lust which is passing over the country, but 
which in its initial stages, and when Englishmen were the 
victims, they did nothing to check. Moreover, had it been 
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an English officer who had thus been killed, the verdict 
would probably have been, as it has but too often been, 
that he died of ‘Shock or hemorrhage.’” Murder would 
appear to be the only flourishing native industry within 
the confines of the Irish Free State. 


THERE is one aspect of all this gruesome business peculiarly 
worthy of English attention, and one towards which the 
. activity of the Die-Hard Party might be 
Dumping usefully directed. The English Civil Service 
Ground of , 
Disaffection  8cems to have gradually become the dumping- 
ground of the most disaffected elements in 
the community. It is the happy hunting ground of every- 
body who, hating England, is obligingly provided by the 
British taxpayer with a well-paid opportunity of concocting 
plots against the State, which so rashly, not to say idiotically, 
employs him. The biographies of Michael Collins—the 
hero of Fleet Street as well as Downing Street—are eloquent 
on this score. Thus we learn from the narrative which he 
“dictated”? to an American journalist, and appearing in 
the Daily Express, that as a matter of course this implacable 
enemy of England, like many of his fellows, lived on the 
English. 


With my sixteenth birthday behind me I took the Civil Service examina- 
tions—like thousands of other Irish lads of my station. For many years the 
British Civil Service had appeared to be the only worthwhile alternative to 
independent emigration. Both meant emigration, of course. Successful 
candidates were seldom, if ever, put in Irish posts. Theoretically, the candi- 
date might be sent to any part of the British Empire. But experience had 
taught us that almost invariably our berth would be in England. Whether 
to keep an eye on us or to take advantage of our native ability, the powers 
that be staffed their London posts almost entirely with Irishmen. And I— 
at seventeen—wanted to live in the world’s biggest city. 


The Irish conception of ‘Civil Service”? may be gathered 
from the fact that at the earliest possible moment during the 
Great War Michael Collins took part in the rising organized 
by the infamous Casement, with the assistance of Germany. 
However, that is another story. What we are concerned 
about is the manner in which our Civil Service is allowed to 
be a jumping-off ground against England for any traitor 
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who wishes to do this country an injury, not a few of whom 
enter the bureaucracy for that purpose. Some public 
departments are overflowing with parlour Bolsheviks, who 
are less harmless than they look. Meanwhile 100,000 of 
our ex-officers don’t know where to turn for employment, 
while not a few are nearly starving. Should not all Civil 
Servants be compelled to take an Oath of Allegiance ? 
Present conditions are not merely scandalous, but dangerous. 
Some of the worst crimes have been hatched in the lower 
walks of Officialism. 


Is the Arch-Wrecker sighing for new worlds to conquer, 
for other Parties to shatter, for fresh countries to ruin? 

After destroying Liberalism and smashin 
aSegeeey Unionism, after establishing Bolshevism in 
Ireland, Anarchy in Egypt and Unrest in India, under- 
mining the Entente and making further war inevitable, 
what mischief is left for the Welsh Wizard to perpetrate ? 
Judging by the clap-trap he recently discharged at a gathering 
of Free-Churchmen—upon many of whom he had taken the 
precaution of conferring titles—Mr. Lloyd George proposes 
to consecrate the rest of his life to the cause of Pacifism, or 
what he euphemistically calls Peace. We are sorry for the 
Pacifists. We are even more sorry for Peace. Ashe lets down 
in turn everybody who trusts him, we sincerely hope that 
the Manchester Guardian’s assiduous bid for his leadership 
in all the causes it advocates may succeed in liberating 
British Conservatism from its ‘present thraldom. In 
discussing the Wizard’s- future, ‘‘a Parliamentary 
Supporter ”’ rejoices the heart of our Cobdenite con- 
temporary by what is editorially termed “an interesting 
and challenging speculation” on ‘Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Political Future,” which we cordially commend to the 
heads of the Primrose League and the Mandarins of the 
Carlton Club, as well as to any other dupes and decoys who 
have assisted the Wizard in stultifying the Conservative 
Party. The gist of it is contained in the following passage 
(see Manchester Guardian of August 19th) : 
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It is my belief that the Prime Minister, in every fibre of his being, is still 
a Liberal, destined to be the democratic leader of Europe, and it is idle to talk 
of his retiring fror politics. Politics are the very breath of his nostrils. It 
is equally idle to imagine him head of the Conservative party, but why should 
he not have a short interregnum to breathe and think ? . . . I venture to think 
that if Mr. Lloyd George goes into temporary retirement—and soon—the reunion 
of the Liberal party would in a short time be an accomplished fact. 


We trust that this prophecy may be fulfilled. 


Tue Daily Telegraph has a delightfully simple faith, which 
enables it to solve every political problem and to triumph 

, over every Ministerial “crisis.” From the 
= days of, and even before, the Vicar of Bray, 
the doctrine that ‘whatever is, is best” 
has appealed to a certain type of mentality. It saves the 
labour of thought and renders existence comfortable under 
all circumstances, while developing that genial sense of self- 
complacency which is not the least attractive feature of 
a semi-official Press, in the eyes of which Downing Street 
can do no wrong. In return for its unmurmuring, uncritical 
support, year in year out, a show is made of “ consulting” 
the Proprietary on the problems of the hour. In the good old 
Balfour days, the praises of the wobbling that eventually 
wrecked the Unionist Party were daily sung, every develop- 
ment of “ unsettled convictions’ on the Fiscal issue being 
hailed as a masterpiece of statesmanship, though Tariff 
Reform was too powerful to be completely taboo by oppor- 
tunist journalism, which kept a door ajar in that direction 
“in case the times do alter.”” Subsequently we had from the 
same Press an extravagant and prolonged glorification of 
“wait and see” policy, especially as a means of winning 
the war. We vividly recall perfervid leading articles in the 
autumn of 1916, emphasizing the indispensableness of the 
Asquith Coalition and the unthinkableness of any other 
combination, which appeared up to the very hour when 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the aid of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar 
Law, knocked out the Asquithites, from which moment the 
new Coalition secured as enthusiastic support from our 
contemporary as the old Coalition. This it will doubtless 
continue to enjoy until it is replaced by some other Ministry, 
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in which unsuspecting merits will be speedily detected, 
Those who sincerely hold the Downing Street creed are to 
be congratulated and envied, though occasionally there comes 
a time of doubt, hesitation and pain. Thus we note that the 
Daily Telegraph is constrained to open its columns to 
criticism of a Coalition which its readers had always been 
encouraged to regard as the best of all possible governments 
in peace as in war. What does it all mean? And what 
does the Daily Telegraph mean by the dictum : 


Let it be assumed that the Coalition form of government in this country 
has outlived its justification and its usefulness, that it has ceased to fulfil the 
national purpose for which, by common consent, it was called into being, etc, 
etc. 


Is the cat on the jump? 


THE Die-Hards are already paying some of the penalties 
of success and before long they will have every political 

tout and journalistic toady fluttering around 
ee ds their camp. Newspapers, which only the 

other day boycotted every Die-Hard utterance 
and ridiculed the whole movement, now see that “ there 
is something in it.’”’ Lord Salisbury’s formal acceptance 
of the Leadership is treated as one of those ‘ new facts” 
which inspire opportunists to revise their values. In taking 
over the Die-Hard Fund collected by the Morning Post, 
he set forth his position in a letter to the Editor of that 
great journal, so that all that run may read. The Die- 
Hard Leader subsequently opened his campaign at a fine 
meeting in the City, at which he delivered an impressive 
speech, appealing to all Conservatives who value principle 
above place and who resent the sacrifice of their cause by 
those who rate place above principle. That the titular 
heads of the so-called “ Unionist’? Party are seriously 
perturbed over this development is evident. Available 
indications go to show that nearly’all the keen and active 
elements in the local associations are in revolt against the 
Coalition and long for the hour of Conservative emancipa- 
tion from the Limehouse Demagogue. Coalition journalism, 
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in fact, reflects no appreciable public opnion in glorifying 
Coalition policies and Coalition politicians, while the Sunday 
Press is becoming the common laughing-stock. People 
read its tit-bits of “‘inside information” as they read 
Punch—for entertainment—and discount its ludicrous views 
as the fruit of manipulation. There is something resembling 
a panic in Ministerial circles just now, and not a few pushful 

liticians are looking out for some soft spot on which to 
fall. The Cabinet have obviously backed another loser in 
putting its money on an Irish Free State, which is neither 
“free” nor a “State’’ in any serious sense of the latter 
term, though it is emphatically Irish. 


THE main need now of the Die-Hards is to take off the 
gloves. The term of ‘“‘soft-nothings”’ is over. Occasionally 

in the Lords a Minister spéaks substantially as 
follows: ‘‘ My Right Honourable friend over 

the way would not, I feel sure, wish to convey 
any suspicion of an impression that any action that I may 
have deemed it my duty to take, or to contemplate, in refer- 
ence to the infelicitous incident at Macroom, or some other 
disturbed area in unhappy Ireland, I have in any single 
respect fallen short of that exalted standard of honour 
and honesty which your Lordships are accustomed to 
expect from men in my position, and which they invariably 
find. Any such imputation would be nothing less than a 
reflection on my personal honour, such as must be as far 
from the noble Lord’s mind as it is from the minds of your 
Lordships.”. Whereupon, the ‘“ Right Honourable friend 
over the way,” who had convicted the incriminated Minister 
of cowardice, callousness, meanness, and mendacity, is 
liable in reply—so unreal is the atmosphere of the gilded 
chamber—to reassure ‘“‘my Right Honourable friend” 
that “ nothing was further from my thoughts than to hazard 
any whisper of a suggestion that could be interpreted by 
the most suspicious individual into anything remotely 
resembling a reflection on a great, wise, and eminent states- 
man, whose probity stands far too high in your Lordships’ 
estimation to suffer derogation.” Such amenities are the 
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joy of Parliamentarians, and provoke “ general cheers” 
from Mugwumps, but they are misunderstood elsewhere, 
and make a bad impression on the public at any grave 
crisis. We sincerely hope that all Die-Hards who attack 
the Government in either House will take the gloves off 
and keep them off. Lord Curzon should be told to his 
face a few of the things that are being said behind his back, 
Lord Birkenhead, as ex-galloper of the Ulster Army, is 
entitled to know what Belfast thinks of him. A contri- 
butor in the last number of the National Review endeavoured 
to enlighten Mr. Austen Chamberlain as to the sentiments of 
his father’s warmest admirers on the course to which he has 
committed himself. 
WE read too often in the morning papers that “‘ The motion 
was withdrawn,” when, apparently, the Government were 
Si meine in a cleft stick and could have been made 
to eat yet more humble pie. It is high time 
all this were changed. Die-Hards invariably have the best 
of the argument in the Upper House. They should make it 
their business to inflict heavy and humiliating defeats on 
the Government, choosing the ground carefully and pressing 
the attack home. The Coalition is entitled to no quarter 
—it gives none, and should receive none. Coalition wire- 
pullers would clear out every Die-Hard if they could. The 
Die-Hards should repay them in kind; it is the only treat- 
ment they understand. We are, of course, prepared to 
hear that our comments are beside the mark, on the ground 
that no outsiders understand the niceties of the Parliamen- 
tary game, or appreciate the objections to doing something 
which seems obvious to the ignorant. Frankly, we don't 
care a fig for “the Parliamentary game.” We have had 
too much of it. This is no pantomime, but a fight toa 
finish between “‘ Place at any Price” and “ Principles First.” 
It will not be decided in Parliament, but in the constituencies, 
as Die-Hards should never forget: Therefore they should 
not sacrifice the greater for the less, and fritter away public 
confidence in order to cultivate “ correctitude” at West 
minster. 
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Tur House of Lords could go far to re-establish itself in 
the position it forfeited when it capitulated to the threat 
of the creation of Peers in the disastrous 
etlards year of the Parliament Bill (1911) by waging 
vigorous war on the Coalition, even at the 
cost of a conflict with the House of Commons, which has 
become contemptible in the eyes of the public owing to 
its obsequiousness towards the Soviet of Downing Street. 
One difficulty in pursuing a resolute and uncompromising 
policy is said to be that some Die-Hards are only Die-Hard 
inname. These take a partisan view of politics. Their 
quarrel with the Coalition is not that it is in league with 
the King’s enemies, but that it includes too many Liberals. 
They cheerfully anticipate a ‘‘ Reconstruction,” or, possibly, 
a Conservative Government, in which they would secure 
offices now held by Liberals. They would be equally happy 
to follow Lord Curzon, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord 
Birkenhead, or any one else who could form a Government, 
including their noble selves. There may be no such people 
—this may be yet another Coalition calumny. In any 
case this is not our point of view. We do not care a brass 
farthing whether men are “ Coalition Liberals” or “ Coali- 
tion Unionists.”” These are distinctions without differences. 
We trust that no one who counts in Die-Hard circles seriously 
contemplates, either now or hereafter, any form of political 
reconstruction which involves Re-union with the Renegades _ 
who have brought us to our present plight. That would 
be a sorry sequel to a splendid movement, comparable to 
the Defeatism that has converted the glory of 1918 into 
the anarchy of 1922. The National Review proposes to 
undertake the thankless task of “gingering up” the 
Die-Hards against any backsliding. The overwhelming 
majority of our readers hold that principles transcend 
persons. They would derive no more satisfaction from 
seeing people calling themselves Die-Hards drifting into 
Defeatism than in seeing any other Party do so. On the 
contrary, it would be infinitely galling after the great and 
praiseworthy effort that has placed Die-Hardism where it 
now is if there were any inclination to water the wine, or 
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to amalgamate with spurious “ Unionists” whose betrayal 
of the Union is responsible for this crisis. We regard Lord 
Birkenhead as worse than Mr. Lloyd George, who remains 
a Welsh Radical, while the Lord Chancellor owes everything 
to the delusion he deliberately encourages that he is a 
Conservative. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, shares our 
apprehensions concerning the crisis to which Coalition 
paki oi. policies and Coalition politicians have brought 
this country. In its own words (July 8th), 
“No one can take stock of the present posi- 
tion of these Islands and of the British Empire as a whole 
without deep anxiety.” The ship of State is described as 
“drifting amid cross-currents and dangerous rocks, some 
hidden, and some apparent and menacing,” while the man 
at the wheel, instead of attending to his job, performs a 
series of “stunts.”” However, it is no longer necessary, as 
our contemporary acknowledges, to awaken the country 
to the perilous position to which inept statesmanship has 
conducted it. What is now needed is neither “ criticism” 
nor “invective” nor warnings,’ but ‘‘guidance.” It is 
futile to say that guidance is of “little avail,’ while to say 
that “it is impossible and the situation hopeless, is 
unworthy.” We agree; no situation is hopeless, however 
impossible the individuals controlling it—there is always 
the chance of a change of personnel, which is precisely 
what England most urgently needs to-day. No man is 
indispensable—though all politicians profess to be. To 
treat Mr. Lloyd George as the only possible Prime Minister 
out of the forty million inhabitants of these islands, to say 
nothing of the overseas dominions, is to stigmatize and 
stultify ourselves. Lloyd-Georgeism will ultimately pass 
away like any other nightmare, and his immediate colleagues 
will expend their existence in explaining away their connec- 
tion with the Coalition, while the future historian will seck 
to dispose of this phantasmagoria as “the aftermath of 
a great war,” pointing out that wars are usually followed by 
like periods of demoralization, corruption, and apathy, 
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during which political intrigue is rife and sophists and 
charlatans abound. While agreeing with the Spectator’s 
diagnosis of the disease from which we are suffering, we feel 
somewhat sceptical as to its remedy. 


Wuat the country needs is to scrap the Coalition and to 
discard the “‘duds”’ and “‘dug outs”’ who cumber the ground, 
P i and give our country a chance under fresh 
Pweg auspices. On the first point we are at one 
' with the Spectator, as also when it declares 
“a Liberal Government to take the place of the present 
Government is unthinkable.” It proceeds to dismiss the 
Die-Hards—after paying tribute to their ‘ earnestness ” 
and “high personal character because, forsooth, “ prac- 
tical politicians”? are against them. Judging by the 
performances of these same “practical politicians” in 
recent years we should regard their hostility to the 
Die-Hards as a _ positive tribute. The Spectator’s sug- 
gestion, on the other hand, strikes us as eminently 
unpractical, and we sincerely hope it may be  recon- 
sidered before it is seriously pressed on the educated 
public. It would cure the Coalition by another Coalition. 
With this object, Mr. McKenna is to be brought from his 
bank, Viscount Grey detached from his ducks, and Mr. 
Bonar Law de-hypnotized. Assuming these three opera- 
tions successfully performed and the Triumvirate installed 
in power as a “‘ Ministry of Affairs,” the Spectator would 
have us believe that it would be able 


to settle the Irish Question as well as it can be settled, to straighten out the 
tangle in India, to get out of the appalling difficulties in which we have placed 
ourselves in Palestine, to get rid as far as possible of our commitments in Mesopo- 
* tamie, and, most of all, to cut down taxation in this country. And this must 
and can be done, not by imperilling our safety in the Army, in the Navy, and 
in the Air, but by making reductions in the wasteful and demoralizing system 
of Bureaucratic rule, which wastes our money and gives us nothing in return. 
Above all, the Ministry we want, the Ministry of Liquidation, would fix irrevoc- 


ably the amount which can be raised in taxation without courting national 


Tuln, 


In imagining that any of these “ great, wise, and eminent” 
Front Benchers, either jointly or severally, could achieve 
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any of these objects, the Spectator displays an optimism we 
admire, but are unable to share. We can hardly conceive 
a feebler or more colourless combination, or one less fitted 
to cope with a situation demanding foresight and firmness, 
insight and initiative, and, above all, courage and 
vigour. 


Tue Prime Minister is alleged to have been more “ rattled ” 
over the Honours scandal than over any previous episode. 
“Rattled” He spoke as badly as he knows how on this 
question in the House of Commons and was 
clearly ill at ease, not knowing in what direction some mine 
might explode. For several years he had given carte blanche 
to unconscionable agents to “‘raise the wind” on behalf 
of Coalition-Liberalism. No questions were asked as to 
what they were doing—all that mattered was that they 
should deliver the goods. In this latter respect they are 
understood to have been abundantly successful, which is 
not surprising, as they disposed of articles for which the 
New Plutocracy was prepared to pay anything—peerages, 
baronetcies, knighthoods, etc. There had never been such 
an orgy of corruption in this country. A huge secret 
Coalition-Liberal fund was raised, safety from comment 
being sought by the wholesale bribery of the Press, many 
of whose proprietors tumbled over one another to obtain 
titles whose commonness should have rendered them con- 
temptible. Ultimately Downing Street overreached itself, 
forgetting that there is still a certain amount of independence 
in this country which only needs a lead to become formidable. 
This was provided, as we saw last month, by our long-suffer- 
ing House of Lords, which was at length moved to protest 
against the Prime Minister’s latest and in some respects 
most abandoned Honours List. There was much plain 
speaking in both Houses of Parliament, which would have 
been even plainer had all the facts concerning this 
dishonouring traffic been available. “ Mr. Lloyd George was 
on tenter-hooks as to what might come out, as he has 
shrewd idea as to the methods by which the Coalition-Liberal 
coffers have been filled. 
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Neepiuss to say, the House of Commons was jockeyed by 
the Government over the Honours scandal, and, what is 
even more disappointing, the House of Lords 
walked with its eyes wide open into a palpable 
trap. The reason is not far to seek. Front 
Benchers of all Parties are more or less tarred with the same 
brush, in that they know that the Secret Funds on which their 
Parties depend for paying their way have mainly been raised 
in the past by large subscriptions from individuals whose 
names subsequently appeared in Honours Lists. Few, 
if any, are in a position to give themselves virtuous airs on 
this topic or to hurl the contumelious stone at “‘ the other 
fellow.” It were idle for them to deny the soft impeachment, 
as no brother politician would believe them. All govern- 
ments that have held office in this age of Progress have 
secretly sold titles. That is common ground. It is what Mr. 
Balfour might call ‘‘ one of those accepted commonplaces 
of our public life which no man who is at once informed and 
intelligent would contemplate questioning.” But in former 
times it was practised with some circumspection and 
discretion; admittedly some Honours depended on cheques 
to the Treasurer of the Party, but the Leader of the Party 
remained innocent of the transaction, and there was, moreover, 
some supervision of the list, with the result that occasionally 
a cheque was returned to the drawer on the ground that there 
had been ‘“‘a misunderstanding.” Coalition Government 
has only differed from previous governments in being more 
unblushing, under the belief that nothing was to be feared 
since the Press had been effectually nobbled. Past and 
potential Ministers—to whatever Party they may belong— 
are naturally not over-anxious to probe this affair and rather 
readily acquiesced in the absurdity of a Royal Commission 
to assist the Prime Minister with its advice. The only 
assistance he needs is to be provided with a conscience. 


To our minds it is just as bad for Unionist Governments 
to sell Honours as for Liberal, Radical, Coalition or Labour 
Governments to doso. Indeed, it is worse, because Unionists 
profess effusive devotion to the existing order of things 
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and regard themselves as the bulwarks of the Throne and 
Constitution. For them to pollute the Fountain of Honours 
eT, and to betray the Sovereign by selling digni- 

ties conferred in his name is a crime that 
cannot be sanctified by mere usage. Mr. Asquith was a 
particularly flagrant offender who is largely responsible for 
the dimensions of the Honours scandal. In his desire to 
discredit the House of Lords, he marketed Peerages on a 
huge scale to the Radical Plutocracy, utterly indifferent as 
to the manner in which he compromised the Crown. Can 
we be surprised that Mr. Lloyd George should have “ gone 
a regular mucker”—he has always despised the Upper 
House, and was killing at least two birds with one stone 
every time Coalition-Liberalism secured a cheque through 
some unattractive peerage. True, this odious system must 
react on the prestige of the Crown by bringing the whole 
Honours regime into contempt. Mr. Lloyd George may 
laugh in his sleeve now that his friends have got away with 
the boodle. We have long felt that the soundest solution 
of this pressing problem is for the King to exercise more 
initiative and to insist on being personally satisfied, before 
granting any hereditary honour, that its recipient has 
performed some definite and verifiable public service. There 
are said to be objections to this proposal, but we have never 
heard them stated. All we suggest is that the Prime 
Minister should give the Sovereign some valid reason for 
any new creation—otherwise the Honour should stand over. 
Itis not asking much, nor is it casting too much on the King, 
who is put in a false position by the present practice whereby 
Honours theoretically proceed from His Majesty without 
his exercising any volition, though he becomes responsible 
in the eyes of his subjects for conferring honour where it 
is not due. 


At the very fag-end of a Session which has not increased 
the repute of Parliamentary Government, the Prime Minister 
Eye-Wash announced the promised Royal Commission 

in on Honours. It is exclusively composed of 
politicians—though it is the conduct of politicians that is at 
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fault—apart from its Chairman, Lord Dunedin. The Duke 
of Devonshire was a doubtful member and we sincerely 
hope he will give this abortive body a miss. Its politicians 
consist of Lord Denman, Sir Evelyn Cecil, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Sir G. Croydon Marks and Mr. Arthur Henderson— 
all“‘highly respectable gondoliers,”’ but too closely associated 
with the present phase of politics to be serviceable in such 
a business. Mr. Henderson was a member of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s War Cabinet, and, as such, responsible for several 
questionable Honours Lists. Moreover, as a Labour Leader, 
he may conceivably feel that the worse the distribution 
of honours by the “ bourgeoisie” the better for the pro- 
letariat. Other Commissioners have received titles from 
various governments and naturally do not want to “foul 
their own nest.” Then, again, the Commission is limited 
“to advise the procedure to be adopted in future to assist 
the Prime Minister in making recommendations to His 
Majesty of names of persons deserving special honour.” 
If Colonel Gretton, Mr. Rupert Gwynne, Mr. Ronald McNeill, 
Colonel Page Croft, or some other members of native in- 
dependence, or, again, Lord Selborne, the Duke of 
Northumberland or Lord Ampthill, were on the Commission, 
it might be something more than the “ eye-wash”’ which 
is all that it is designed to be. 


THERE was a time—not many years ago—when a certain 
Mr. Alexander Ure was the Bogey Man of the Unionist 
Stisbbeen Party. He and Mr. Charles Masterman were 
to Judgment © the most active and assiduous, as they were 

among the most offensive, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s henchmen during his “Limehouse” and Land 
Campaigns. Mr. Ure, indeed, performed the unwonted feat 
of provoking Mr. Balfour to a display of righteous indignation 
—which in these degenerate days is sadly dormant—over 
Mr. Ure’s habitual deviation from exactitude on matters 
of fact. Ultimately the offender received the magnificent 
teward, which in those days came so frequently to Radical 
lawyers, by becoming Lord President of the Court of Session 
as Lord Strathclyde. After passing several years in the 
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odour of sanctity, Lord Strathclyde has startled his contem. 
poraries and shocked former colleagues by a really public- 
spirited and patriotic action. As ex-Lord President of the 
Court of Session he enjoyed a pension of £3,750, which he now 
renounces on the unheard-of ground that he can no longer 
participate in the judicial work of the House of Lords, and 
therefore is, so to speak, not earning his honorarium. At 
a time when politicians are grabbing all the money they can 
get—while enforcing rigorous retrenchment on others— 
and lawyers are ever ready with excuses for their chiefs, 
it is more than refreshing to find so conspicuous a Lawyer- 
Politician as Lord Strathclyde setting an example so hand- 
some as to be positively embarrassing to those who are not 
in public life for their health. Lord Strathclyde has, however, 
lived away from Westminster and Whitehall, to say nothing 
of Downing Street, for a sufficient period to enable him to 
recover from the miasma to which ninety-nine out of every 
hundred politicians succumb. 


Lorp NoRTHCLIFFE might truly boast that he could make 
the great public eat, drink, grow, read, see or play whatever 

he pleased. Nor did he use his amazing 
eel power capriciously—he became enthusiastic 

over whatever scheme he took up, convincing 
himself that its propagation was for the good of mankind. 
As an impressionist he was readily affected by what people 
told him and was frequently inveigled into booming the 
indifferent. Few things were more,eloquent of the sway of 
the Northcliffe Press than the great golfing boom, which 
originated in the injunction of Lord Northcliffe’s doctor 
against his running about, which was alleged to be bad for 
his heart. Until then he had keenly enjoyed lawn tennis 
in which he played a sound game, being usually found in 
the right place in a double. Henceforward he surrendered 
to the walking game, making his beautiful home at Sutton 
at one time a veritable golfing centre. The Northcliffe 
Press took the hint, and henceforward gave pre-eminence 
to all matters apertaining to the links and made the names 
of leading golfers familiar household words. The rest of 
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the Press, which resembles nothing so much as a flock of 
sheep, eagerly followed suit, being alarmed less Northcliffe’s 
fair for the popular should enable him to get ahead of them. 
Thus, by sheer publicity, golf acquired an artificial position, 
being played by many people who played because they 
heard and read of other people playing, though judging by 
the demeanour of golfers of both sexes the amount of enjoy- 
ment extracted from the links is on the small side. Golf 
is an admirable hobby for everybody who can’t run, but 
it is probably one of the worst games ever invented for 
the young and able-bodied. Despite the protest of our 
esteemed correspondent ‘‘ Plus One,”’ we remain of opinion 
that abnormal devotion to golf is largely responsible for 
England’s eclipse at more active sports. 


Tue large and ever-growing world that plays lawn tennis 
is far from enthusiastic concerning the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
The LT.A. tion, whose attitude towards the game which 

it administers would appear to leave some- 
thing to be desired. Lord Desborough—than whom there 
is no finer British sportsman—and his colleagues might be 
well advised to import some new blood into their councils 
and thus help themselves to keep in touch with the younger 
generation, who at present have little, if any, say in what may 
be termed ‘‘ Lawn Tennis Politics.” Bureaucracy, whether of 
departments or of games, ultimately and inevitably develops 
similar characteristics, becoming, as it were, an end in itself 
instead of a means to an end. We have no knowledge as 
to who pull the strings of the Lawn Tennis Association nor 
can we conceive how its decisions are attained, but we have 
yet to meet anyone, or to hear of anyone, who approves of 
the withdrawal of Great Britain from the Davis Cup Competi- 
tion after winning one round. We have never read anything 
more feeble, from a sporting point of view, than the attempted 
justification of this unfortunate action. As Mr. Wallis 
Myers, to whom the game owes so much, has explained in 
the Daily Telegraph, not only did we put ourselves in a 
humiliating position vis-d-vis our competitors, but we 
signally embarrassed one of them, viz. Spain, who had been 
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keenly anticipating the chance of retrieving last year’s 
defeat at our hands. Major Kingscote and Mr. Lycett 
are admittedly the outstanding British players of the day 
and were our chosen champions for the Davis Cup. They 
found themselves debarred by business reasons from going to 
the United States, where the final stages of this competition 
are being decided, but we cannot see that that afforded 
any excuse for our scratching in a tournament in which we 
had already knocked out one competitor—namely, Italy, 
The obvious, the only, course was for us to put up our next 
best team and thus give Spain the game she had been looking 
forward to at Wimbledon. It would be regrettable if the 
powers that be in the Lawn Tennis World developed those 
qualities that have made Coalition Government a by- 
word. 
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TWO REVOLUTIONS—A COMPARISON 


Tue first time Frenchmen heard the Russian Revolution 
compared to the French they laughed heartily ; but now 
they feel more like gnashing their teeth. It is an insult 
both to common sense and history to say that the two 
Revolutions resemble each other--just as it would be an 
insult to common sense and astronomy to say that night 
and day resemble each other. 

It is true that in both instances have acts of violence 
occurred; but neither in intensity nor in the number of 
human lives and the amount of human property involved, 
one can sanely compare the French Revolution to the 
Russian Revolution. The ‘ Red Terror” existed in France 
for less than ten months, from September 1793, when 
the Revolutionary Tribunal began to function, to July 
1794, when Robespierre mounted the scaffold himself to 
pay for his crimes with his head. On July 27, 1794, which 
the French then called the “ninth of Thermidor,”’ all was 
over. The guillotine was taken down. Legal liberty was 
re-established. And, during the ten months of Terror, do 
you know how many people were executed ? According 
to official statistics, exactly 2,596. . . . Compare this with 
the Bolshevist Terror, which is still in existence after five 
horrible years of carnage, which has cost the lives of millions 
of human beings, which has brought ruin and starvation 
to territories many times the size of France, and which 
has not yet had the merit of ridding humanity of the 
Robespierres of Petrograd and the Marats of Moscow. In 
1793 the history of the world was blotted with but a spot 
of blood, while since 1917 the history of the world has been 
immersed in the frightfulness of sanguinary oceans. 

_ But all this is nothing. That which has effaced the 
violence of the French Revolution are the splendid acts 
for the progress of civilization accomplished. It did not 
content itself merely to destroy—it also created. During 
its most dark hours, during its most tragic moments, it 
laid down the moral laws that rule modern civilization ; 
it proclaimed principles that are to-day recognized to be 
most generous and noble. It was the French Convention 
of 1793 that proclaimed the abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies. It was the French Convention that pro- 
claimed the right of all men to follow their conscience and 
established religious liberty in France. It was the French 
Convention that organized public instruction throughout 
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France, and did it with such perfection that the educational 
divisions established (Primary, Secondary and Superior), 
have to-day become the natural model of the World. [ft 
was the French Convention that founded the great educa- 
tional centres that exist in France to-day: the Normal 
School, the Polytechnique Institute, and the School of 
Oriental Languages, which radiate the glory of France 
throughout the world. It was the French Convention 
that compiled the greater part of the civil codes, which 
were formulated by Napoleon several years later, and 
which have since become famous as the Napoleonic Code. 
This code has been incorporated more or less by all the 
civilized countries of the world, and even to this day exists 
almost in its entirety in America in the State of Louisiana, 
Four names have ever been honoured by France, whether 
momentarily monarchist or republican, and these are the 
names of the men who created the legislative work of the 
French Revolution: Cambon, who created the great book 
of Public Debts, upon which are inscribed all creditors of 
the State; Cambacérés, who supervised the work of the 
Civil Code ; Lakanal, who organized public education and 
created the literary copyright; and Carnot, who was sur- 
named the organizer of the victory, and who drove the foreign 
invader from the soil of France. 

What can we find in the five years of the Russian 
Revolution that approaches this stupendous work ? What 
have the Soviets done to further public education ? What 
have they done to further human knowledge and the 
scientific development of the world ? What schools have 
they created ? What slavery have they abolished ? What 
great men have they produced? . . . They have abolished 
the right of private property, which the French Revolution 
has proclaimed; they have abolished that great principle 
of equality between man and man that the French Revolu- 
tion had established! They not only refuse to pay the 
just debts of Russia to the world, but they even refuse 
to recognize their existence—while the French Revolution 
considered its debts as a sacred pledge to be redeemed at 
the earliest opportunity. And instead of driving the 
foreign invader from the soil of Russia they invited him 
with open arms. The entire doctrine of the Soviets is a 
doctrine of laziness, theft, and treachery. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Commons, on May 25th last, declared : 


All revolutions that are carried on on a grand scale bring in their wake 
the confiscation of property; and, I regret to say, confiscation without com- 
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tion. The French Revolution was accompanied by the confiscation 
of all landed property ; and it is possible that the very conservative spirit of 
France to-day is rooted in this confiscation. 


There can be no grosser mistatement of the facts. The 
division of landed property dates back to the Middle Ages 
in France, when peasants were permitted to hold property. 
From the thirteenth century on, when the peasantry of 
France were emancipated from serfdom, have peasants 
begun to accrue property in their own right. And official 
statistics show that, in 1789, when the Revolution began, 
there were in France no less than four million owners of 
landed property, out of a population of twenty-five million 
—which means that one Frenchman out of six was the 
owner of his land, his house or his farm. 

The French Revolution, therefore, did not create landed 
property in France. Neither did it confiscate it. The 
French Revolution merely caused the confiscation of the 
property of the clergy, and that of the nobles, who, fleeing 
from the wrath of an oppressed people, had emigrated to 
foreign countries. ‘These were, on the other hand, com- 
paratively few in number; and, during the Empire and 
during the Restoration, more than half of these properties 
were restored to the original owners. One can take at 
random any number of examples. In the district of Toulouse 
alone, out of 3,000 landed properties existing in 1789, only 
370 were confiscated during the reign of the Terror. Of 
these, 111 were sold and 259 were returned to the original 
owners. Another example may be noted in the village of 
Nanterre, near Paris, which, in 1789, counted 1,530 landed 
proprietors. In 1813 there were 1,775, and to-day there 
are only 1,324. Another and very striking example may 
be noted in that when Louis XIV decided to buy the park 
of the Trianon, in order to add it to his chateau at Versailles, 
he was obliged to treat with twenty-six different owners 
of small plots. 

All this a simple law student in France knows—yet 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain is ignorant of it. It 
is really fantastic to say that the French Revolution had 
suppressed all property rights when, on the contrary, it 
had created the inviolable rights of property in creating 
the Civil Code, which from the very first to the very last 
line defends the right of private property. 

_ The men of 1793 were certainly not robbers. But, 
above all, they were patriots and men of courage—while 
the Bolshevists of 1917 were internationalists and cowards. 

When, in 1793, the French Convention met for the first 
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time, French territory had been invaded. The armies of 
Austria and Germany occupied French territory, just as 
in 1917 they occupied Russian territory when the first 
Soviet was formed in Petrograd. The French Convention 
met that night and unanimously decreed, before anythin 
else, that it would not treat with the enemy until the latter 
had evacuated the soil of France on all frontiers. 

One member cried out: ‘‘ Have you made a pact with 
Victory ?” 

No,”’ retorted the revolutionist Bazire, but we have 
made a pact with Death!” 

And the next day, the Convention voted the following 
order of the day: 


From now until our enemies have been driven from the territory of France 
all Frenchmen are under permanent requisition to serve in the Army. The 
young men shall go to the front, the married men shall be placed in the service 
of supplies ; the women shall make tents and uniforms and serve in the hos- 
pitals ; the children shall cut up old linen for bandages ; and the old men and 
women shall be carried to the streets and public places that they may excite 
the courage of the soldiers and imbue them with hate of kings. 

Registration shall be general. All unmarried citizens, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five, shall go first. They shall gather without delay 
at the place designated for their district and exercise themselves in the carriage 
of arms. When ready they shall leave for the front. Each battalion will be 
united under a standard bearing the inscription ‘ The people of France have 
risen to save their country in danger.” 


Marat and Robespierre themselves signed this decree. 
In fact, whenever it was necessary to call upon the patriotism 
of the country, Marat was in the very first row. 

On March 28, 1793, he cried out: ‘‘I ask the death 
penalty for all who counsel our soldiers to desert.” 

As for Robespierre, the day he learned that the city 
of Valenciennes had surrendered to the Germans, he mounted 
the tribune and cried out: ‘‘ Valenciennes has surrendered ; 
yet everyone in Valenciennes is not dead. Should I have 
been in Valenciennes, I would not have been in a position 
to make a report on the events that followed the siege, 
I would have desired to share the fate of the brave de- 
fenders, who preferred an honourable death to a shameful 
surrender.” 

One may also read with some edification the letter 
written by the Public Prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, to the 
Minister of War. It was he who, speaking to Héron, 
pointed to the Seine and exclaimed with a sort of pride 
in his work: ‘“‘ Look how red it is!” 

““The only son I have,” he wrote, “is only sixteen 
and a half years old. He left for the front on the 28th 
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of July of the last. year, and hasn’t come back since. I 
haven’t had any news of him for a long time, and I shall 
greatly appreciate your finding out for me the whereabouts 
of his regiment so that I may write to him, as his silence 
has caused me a great deal of anxiety.” 

It is well to remember that on the morrow of the victory 
of Grandpré, the following lyric bulletin was issued by 
Billaud-Varennes, the terrible extremist who sent Danton 
to death, and who boasted that he had caused more heads 
of nobles and Girondins to fall than had any other man 
of his party : 

_ “Victory! Victory!” the bulletin flared. ‘‘The enemy’s General was 
killed four or five hours after the action began! A post has been taken! The 
Army is replete with joy, as it had seen the eventuality of being forced to 


fold up camp and retreat to Sainte-Menehould ! Dumouriez greets all, fairly 
scintillating with joy! France will triumph!” 


And the Revolutionists of 1793 were not content with 
being patriots in words only—they gave the first and 
finest example in action. Carnot braved the Austrian 
bullets from the heights of Wattignies; Saint-Just and 
Lebas marched at the head of the Republican forces in 
crossing the Sambre; Fréron fired the cannon that made 
the breach permitting the French forces to enter Toulon ; 
and Merlin de Thionville shut himself up in Mayence with 
eer two months under what historians call a “ roof 
of fire. 

Such were the men of 1793. As regards those of 1917 
in Bolshevist Russia, if we desire to measure their patriot- 
ism and courage, we have only to take the first decree of 
the first Soviet. It is dated March 24, 1917. We find 
therein the following points : 

1. The opening of immediate peace negotiations with the working people 
of the enemy. 2. The systematic fraternization of Russian soldiers with those 
of the enemy at the front.. 3. Democratization of the army. In each regiment, 


all arms, cannons, and guns shall be placed under the control of a central com- 
mittee. In no case will their use depend on the behest of the officers. 


That is how the Russians of 1917 defended their country. 

The conclusion is obvious. If the French revolutionists 
of 1793 had lived in Russia of 1917 they would have all 
been shot; and if, vice versa, the Russian Bolsheviks of 
1917 had lived in France in 1793 they would have all 
been guillotined. 

And that alone suffices to show the wide breach that 
exists between the men of the two Revolutions. 


STkPHANE LAUZANNE 
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WOMEN ELECTORS AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


A DANGER AHEAD 


A NOTABLE feature of latter-day electioneering campaigns 
is the care with which most candidates shun every subject 
that touches on foreign policy when addressing meetings 
at which women predominate. To hear some of them speak 
one might think that England was either quite alone in 
the world, or that she had a sort of impregnable Chinese 
wall all around her. That she has neighbours at her very 
gate, almost within hail, no one would ever dream from any 
word they say. To most of their speeches, indeed, one 
might listen, and very attentively, without ever realizing 
that France was not so far away as Timbuctoo. 

Now, if the average candidate is asked why it is thus, 
why he so scrupulously ignores other countries in speaking 
to women, he replies more often than not: ‘‘ Oh, women 
are not interested in foreign affairs, you see.’’ And in that 
he may be right; but, whether he be or not, he is surely 
wrong in thinking, as he evidently does, that women’s 
interest, or lack of interest, in foreign affairs is a matter of 
no importance to anyone but themselves. He forgets 
that the average woman elector knows nothing of party 
ties, has no traditions to guide her in determining how to 
vote. He forgets, too, that in a fair number of consti- 
tuencies there are nearly as many women as men on the 
Voters’ List; that in almost every constituency, indeed, 
there would actually be more women than men should 
Lord Robert Cecil’s Bill become law. Even as things are, 
in the average constituency, the women electors hold the 
balance. They could, did they care to combine, decide 
who shall and who shall not be elected at the coming election; 
decide the result of the election, in fact. And on the result 
of the elections collectively depends Great Britain’s foreign 
policy for years to come; and on that policy, the woe 0 
the weal of the whole Empire. Whether we are to live 
on friendly terms with other nations, or to live more or les 
as cats and dogs, with dangers on every side, may therefore 
turn, in a measure at least, on how women vote at the 
next General Election. Thus whether they are or are no 


interested in foreign affairs, do or do not know anything 
about them, is a matter that touches us all; or so it seems | 
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amateurish fashion, a sort of miniature plebiscite in the 
subject. 

For several months, every time I met a woman elector, 
I made a point of trying to find out how far she would be 
influenced by questions of foreign policy in deciding how 
she would vote at the General Election. What I wished 
to learn was this: Will the women electors be more inclined 
to give their votes to the candidate who is in favour of the 
Entente with France than to the candidate who is dead 
against it? To one who pins all his—or her—faith to 
America as a trustworthy ally, or to his rival who rails 
against all things Yankee? Is a Little Englander or a 
staunch Imperialist the more likely to secure their support ? 
Will the fact that the would-be M.P. is working heart and 
soul for the League of Nations tell for him—or her—or 
against him, when it comes to their voting? Or the fact 
that he has leanings towards Bolshevism, and regards 
M. Lenin as a much-maligned man ? 

To expect uneducated women to be interested in foreign 
affairs would perhaps, under present conditions, be unreason- 
able; and certainly interested in them they are not. Most 
of them, indeed, have no idea of the meaning of the term 
and have never had the chance of learning. And the 
great majority of working-class women are practically un- 
educated, it must be remembered. To most of them 
Imperialist is all the same as Little Englander, the friendship 
of France of no more account than her enmity. They 
frankly admit, indeed, if asked, that they neither know 
hor care anything about what they call “them foreign 
parts”; while ‘‘as for them foreigners” they ‘“‘can’t abide 
them.” During the war it was different: then such of 
them as had soldier husbands, sons or brothers, were eager 
to hear what foreign parts are like, and what sort of folk 
they are who live there. But that is changed now; and 
for them other nations, with one exception, no longer 
exist. Russians, Bolshevist Russians, are the only foreign 
people in whom they are interested, or of whom they seem 
toknow. They care nothing even for the Boches, now that 
there is no chance of the Kaiser being hanged. Thus, so 
far as foreign affairs go, the only point that can have any 
possible influence on the average uneducated woman 
elector, in deciding to vote for or against any candidate, 
is his attitude towards Bolshevism. And what that attitude 


| Teally is she probably does not know. Thus, staunch patriot 


though she be, it is chance alone that will decide whether 
her vote will make for the weal of the Empire, or for its woe. 
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The result of my little plebiscite was practically a fore- 
gone conclusion so far as the average uneducated woman 
is concerned. Before ever I began my enquiries, I was 
alive to the fact that it is only among the educated that 
one can, in fairness, expect to find any great interest in 
foreign affairs. One has the right, however, surely to 
take it for granted that among them even the average 
woman elector knows something of the foreign policy her 
country is pursuing; and that she is not only interested 
in that policy, but will be influenced by it in deciding to 
whom she will give her vote, whether to the candidate who 
supports the Government, or to the one who is against them. 
None the less, had I taken that for granted, my first experi- 
ence as an enquirer would have béen sorely disappointing. 

I began my work in a large health resort, because women 
electors of the educated classes abound there. Moreover, 
I chanced to know, among the residents, a shrewd old couple 
who pride themselves, with good reason too, on being more 
or less in touch with the other residents. 

““ Who are the women here who are specially interested 
in foreign affairs?” I enquired of them ; whereupon they 
showed signs of unbounded amusement as well as surprise. 

“Foreign affairs!”’ the old lady exclaimed. “ Why 
this is a health resort! Women at health resorts are not 
interested in foreign affairs.” 

‘You won’t find a woman here who cares a straw for 
foreign affairs,” the old man declared emphatically. “No, 
you certainly won’t, though you search the whole town 
through.” 

He was wrong, of course. Of that I soon had proof; 
for I came across a woman elector who was interested in 
foreign affairs even to the point of tears. She greeted me 
with the news that another war was at hand: America was 
on the point of declaring war against us, she assured me; 
and that meant the end of all things. 

‘“We cannot face another war, we really cannot,” 
she kept repeating between her sobs. She was quite heart- 
broken, and all because someone or other had just told her 
that the Americans had called upon us to repay the money 
we owe them. 


“We cannot repay it, I know we cannot. We have 


no money,” she cried again and again. ‘“‘I am sure they 

will declare war.” And had a Parliamentary election 

been held that day, she would certainly have given her 

vote, without a moment’s hesitation, to the candidate who 
attacked America most bitterly. 
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Now that woman is, indirectly at any rate, interested 
in foreign affairs, although the shrewd old man will not 
admit it. ‘‘ One cannot be interested in anything of which 
one knows nothing,”’ he maintains; “and of foreign affairs 
she knows nothing.” 

As time passed, however, even in his own town I met 
with women electors who were not only interested in them, 
but who knew something about them ; one woman, indeed, 


who might fairly claim to rank as an expert in the subject. 


I told him of them, but he only scoffed. ‘‘ A few needles 
in a haystack don’t count for much,” according to him. 
“For every hundred women electors here you won’t find 
one woman who really cares a straw for foreign affairs. 
That Pll bet at any odds you like. Why, for every thousand 
you won’t find one.” 

I went away sorrowful; for I knew, by that time, that 
were I to take his bet I should lose it. Yet in that health 
resort many of the women electors are not only well educated 
but cultured. They go abroad, too, from time to time: 
they have seen foreign countries; they have friends, perhaps, 
among those who live there. None the less, foreign affairs 
do not appeal to them, they are not interested in the foreign 
policy of their country ; and they will assuredly never give 
it a thought when considering how to vote at the General 
Election. So at least it seemed to me, when I was among 
them; and folk better able to judge than I am are firmly 
convinced that as it seems, so it is. 

_ Fortunately health resorts are not typical towns, nor 
are all such resorts alike. Still, in the average provincial 
town, let it-be what it may, if the average woman elector 
is keenly interested in foreign affairs she certainly conceals 
it, Even in those towns where political feeling runs high 
and elections are fiercely contested, it very rarely happens, 
at @ women’s mecting, that any question is asked as to 
how England stands with regard to other countries. Even 
there one may go into house after house again and again, 
visit places by the score where women do congregate, without 
hearing any mention either of the Entente or the League of 
Nations. Even there, many women electors who are keenly 
interested in home affairs, in education, temperance, housing, 
Sex-equality questions, practically ignore foreign affairs. 
t seems never even to occur to them that the foreign 
policy of their country is any concern of theirs, or that 
it can in any way affect them. 

In London it is, of course, somewhat different, although 
not so different as it seems. London is now a cosmopolitan 
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city, we must not forget; and among the aliens and ex. 
aliens in our midst there are many who for personal reasons 
are keenly interested in Great Britain’s foreign policy; 
many, too, who revel in political demonstrations no matter 
what they may be for or against. It is they, not British 
electors, who flock most eagerly to meetings of the “ Hands 
off Russia,” “Stand by France,” “ Justice for Armenia” 
order ; and who revile or laud, as the case may be, British 
Ministers with most extravagance. Among those who 
waved red flags and called for cheers for Lenin in Hyde 
Park last May-Day, Britons, barring lads and lasses, were 
hard to find. I could not find a single woman, indeed, who 
judging by her appearance, could claim with any fairness 
to be a typical woman elector. As a point of fact, even 
in London, the typical woman elector has no taste for 
political demonstrations, and would as soon think of going 
to listen to discussions on geological specimens as on foreign 
olicy. 

: There are, of course, in London as elsewhere, women 
electors who are in close touch with foreign affairs, and 
are keenly interested in all that concerns them. They have 
foreign connections, perhaps, relatives who are diplomatists ; 
and, thanks to experience, training or natural bent, they 
are alive to the importance of those affairs. Still, they are 
comparatively the few, not the many: it is not they who 
will turn elections. Then there are the women who frequent. 
International Congresses; the women who idolize Infant 
Nationalities ; and they whose mission in life is to try to 
bring home to other races the innate superiority of the 
British race. They, too, are undoubtedly interested in foreign 
affairs; they, too, are, however, only the few. Even in 
London, the average woman, in all classes alike, has little 
in common with them. She, so far as I can judge, does not 
care a straw for foreign affairs, and will be just as little 
inclined, as the veriest provincial, to give them a thought 
when deciding how to vote at the coming General Election. 

In that respect English women, curiously enough, 
differ markedly from many of their foreign sisters. Even 
in pre-war days I rarely met an educated woman in Poland, 
Finland or Russia, who had not strong views as to what 
the foreign policy of her country ought to be. I rarely met 
one who did not regard it as her duty, a duty she owed to 
her country, to keep a sharp watch on the doings of those who 
controlled it. In the Balkans, even the peasants, I found, 
when I was among them, discussed with their wives questions 
of foreign policy—which was the better worth having, 
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an alliance with Russia or with England? “ All would be 
well with us here if England and Russia were good friends,” 
Iwas assured again and again quite solemnly by those who 
here would rank as mere Hodges. A Montenegrin peasant 
and his wife were bitterly distressed when, in reply to their 
inquiries, I had to admit that there was no British Minister 
at Cetinje. 

“Why is your new Minister not come?” the woman 
asked me anxiously. “Surely he is coming? It would 
never do for Montenegro to be left without a British 
Minister.”’ 

Both she and her husband were in rags; they lived in 
a windowless hovel; and all the furniture it contained 
would not have sold anywhere for five shillings. None the 
less, poverty-stricken though they were, ignorant to boot— 
they could neither read nor write—they evidently regarded 
the foreign affairs of their country as a matter of vital 
importance, one that touched them personally to the quick. 
Montenegro was to them infinitely precious, a sacred heritage ; 
it behoved them, therefore, they held, to be always on 
the alert lest their Foreign Minister should blunder, and 
through his blundering evil should befall her. 

“Tf your Minister does not come soon, we shall have 
deputations here, from every village in the land, to ask the 
mg why,” I was told when I went to the Cetinje Foreign 

ce. 

Now the overwhelming majority of English women 
electors are undoubtedly staunch patriots. To them 
England is as infinitely precious as a Balkan State is to a 
Balkaner ; Poland, or Finland, to a Pole, or a Finn. Could 
they but be made to realize that on her foreign policy 
depends whether evil befall her or not, they would speedily 
become as keenly interested in foreign affairs as the women 
of those countries are. Why then should not a crusade 
be started to make them realize that it is thus? For it 
would be well, surely, both for them and for their country, 
if they did. So long as they know nothing about foreign 
affairs, do not care a straw how they are managed, there 
is always the danger that they will not give their votes, 
when the elections come, to the candidates best fitted to 
ensure their being well managed. There is always the 
danger that, with the best will in the world to work for the 
weal of the Empire, they may end by making for its woe. 
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BATTLE-HONOURS, 1914-18 


IN scale, in complexity, in duration, in the ground covered b 
the battle-fronts, in the number of the combatants engaged, 
in the dreadful tale of casualties, in the variety and quantity 
of the equipment and materials employed, in the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the administrative problems involved, 
the great struggles of 1914-18 completely surpassed every 
previous war. To a contest so Titanic the precedents 
of the past, whether of nomenclature or of narrative 
scale, seem altogether inadequate. How can precedents 
from the days of one-day battles, when pigmy armies have 
decided the fate of a great country, be applied to month- 
long struggles between armies of millions ? How, in par- 
ticular, are the standards of the past to be made to apply 
when the time comes to award to the units of the British 
Army battle-honours by which to commemorate the actions 
in which they have revived and surpassed the greatest 
glories of their past ? Yet the problem must be faced, for the 
distribution of battle-honours is no unimportant thing to 
be carelessly undertaken. Battle-honours mean much to 
the units who have earned them; they might be made 
to mean much to the counties from which those regiments 
are recruited. They are an epitome not only of regimental 
history, but of the history of the Army and of the Empire. 
They tell stories of endurance and resource, of victories 
achieved by brilliant generalship like Ramillies and Sala- 
manca, of “‘ soldiers’ battles’”’ like Albuera and Inkerman; 
they carry the mind round the world, to every continent 
and to many half-forgotten fields; they have their part to 
play in the building up of regimental spirit and traditions. 
The regiments of the British Army have histories which 
in variety, in richness and in continuity need not fear 
comparison with those of the most reputed regiments in 
the armies which they were called on to meet in 1914. 
Regiments which have crowded into four and a half years 


more and fiercer fighting than they have seen in the | 


whole course of their previous history can fairly claim that 
the very variety and quantity and merit of their exploits 
must not be made an excuse for rewarding them less liberally 
than their predecessors of the Peninsular or the Sikh Wars 
were rewarded. But principles must be adapted to new 
conditions and circumstances. It is the spirit even more 
than the letter of the precedents of the past which must be 
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followed. Rigid application of some precedents would lead 
to absurdities: the most easily earned honours of the past 
must not be taken as the standard; unbending adherence 
to the requirement that undisputed victories are alone to be 
recognized would lead to the exclusion of many deeds which 
shine out pre-eminent even in the annals of this war. Prin- 
ciple would be carried to the verge of pedantry were recogni- 
tion refused to the gallantry and devotion displayed by the 
Thirteenth Division and their Australian, Indian and New 
Zealand comrades on the slopes of Sari Bair because in the 
end they failed to master the heights which looked down on 
Maidos and the Narrows. 

The most cursory examination of precedents reveals 
much inconsistency and want of system in the award of 
honours in the past. Honours have been refused to some 
actions of real importance, yet conferred for others scarcely 
worthy of being thus distinguished ; thus the inclusion of 
“Surinam ”’ and “ Bushire’’ makes the omission of the 
Bidassoa and of the first British victory on German soil, 
Marlborough’s rout of the Bavarians outside Donauwérth 
in July 1704, quite indefensible. The Egyptian and Sudanese 
campaigns were more generously treated than was the 
South: African War; the troops who took part in the 
Afghan War of 1878-81 came off far better in this respect 
than did those who suppressed the Indian Mutiny; re- 
latively to the many campaigns in the West Indies those 
in the Peninsula received less than their deserts ; above all, 
the old regiments which fought for Queen Anne have 
legitimate grounds for soreness in the scanty recognition 
accorded to their exploits under Marlborough and Peter- 
borough. Still, anomalies notwithstanding, certain principles 
can be discovered which have governed the awarding 
of honours. The main principle is clear and unassail- 
able. Honours must not be scattered broadcast. It 
requires the attainment of substantial results or the display 
In a very high degree of salient military virtues to 
justify the award of an honour. Abu Klea and Tofrek 
and other minor actions in the Sudan may have been 
Insignificant in scale, but the gallantry of the men who fought 
back to back in the broken square at Abu Klea or of the 
Berkshires who stemmed the Dervish rush at Tofrek and so 
averted disaster puts these awards beyond cavil. Success has 
een an essential requirement, defeats even as highly honour- 
able to the units concerned as Fontenoy and Steenkirk 
have not been recorded on the colours. Fortunately there 
are exceptions to this rather hard rule. The 36th Sikhs 
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bear “Samana” to commemorate the heroic stand of half 
a company of their regiment in defence of a little post on the 
Samana Ridge in Tirah, a splendid defence which ended in 
the literal annihilation of the garrison, but in the annals of the 
Indian Army few honours have been better earned. This 
example should be remembered now, as the claim of the regi- 
ments of Townshend’s illustrious garrison to ‘ Defence of 
Kut” might conceivably be resisted on the ground that in the 
end Kut fell. Even in defeat exceptional gallantry and endur. 
ance merit recognition and reward. One other principle can 
be discovered : honours are not gained by the presence at an 
action of a detachment only; to qualify a unit for a battle. 
honour its main body must have been present. Thus “ Abu 
Klea”’ was not given to all the cavalry regiments represented 
in the Camel Corps. But here again “‘ Samana ”’ fortunately 
provides the precedent of an exception. When in April 
1916 the Turks made their successful attack upon the British 
outposts in the Sinai Peninsula, a detachment of one of the 
Territorial battalions of the Royal Scots Fusiliers made a 
most spirited and determined resistance at Dueidar and did 
much to repulse the Turks. It would be hard to deny the 
Scots Fusiliers ‘‘ Dueidar’’ merely because only a detach- 
ment shared in a defence which would have been creditable 
to a whole battalion. 

The prime difficulty in applying precedents lies, of course, 
in the great scale of the recent contests. In his dispatch of 
May 19, 1916, Sir Douglas Haig wrote of the many “sharp 
local actions, some of which, although individually insignifi- 
cant in a war on such an immense scale, would have been 
thought worthy of a separate dispatch under different 
conditions.” Some readjustment is clearly imperative. 
Actions which in the Peninsula or Afghanistan would have 
been really large have been but as skirmishes. Minor 
phases of the Arras or Flanders offensives have been bigger 
affairs than the Alma or Talavera. But if it would be out 
of true harmony with tradition to award a separate honour 
for every one of these attacks, it would be worse to include 
every action between July 31 and November 19, 191, 
in one single honour of “Ypres 1917.” It would be 
equally lacking in a sense of proportion to allow the 
secondary importance of Mesopotamia in comparison with 
the Western Front to blind the eyes to the very great scale 
on which the operations in that quarter have been carried 
on and to overlook the just claims of successful strokes like 
Shaiba (March 1915), Samarra (April 1917) and Ramadie (Sep- 
tember 1917) to separate recognition. At any previous per! 
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the placing in the field of a force as large as that with which 
Sir Stanley Maude cleared the Turks out of their strong posi- 
tions round Kut and forced his victorious way to Baghdad 
would have been regarded with legitimate pride as a gigantic 
effort. The magnitude of the whole must not conceal the 
very considerable size of the parts. What would not Welling- 
ton have given in June 1815 for as many British troops as 
spent nearly three years in the malarious and thankless 
task of keeping the Bulgar back from Salonica? Before 
1914 no one could have dreamt of passing over as uncon- 
sidered trifles operations in which two British divisions 
captured three strongly fortified villages, took nearly four 
hundred prisoners and inflicted on a well-armed and experi- 
enced enemy heavier casualties than Masséna suffered in his 
daring attempt to storm the heights of Busaco. Yet such 
results were achieved on the Struma in September and 
October 1916,* and who outside the “ B.S.F.”’ has heard of 
Karadzakoi Bala or of Barakli Dzuma ? 

Some clue to the proper proportion may be found in the 
total of Wellington’s battalions: when his Peninsular Army 
was at its largest he had in all a hundred and twenty-five, 
including seven Hanoverian and other foreign and fifty-four 
Portuguese. Sir Douglas Haig in the spring of 1917 had 
over eight hundred. An action therefore like the Coa, in 
which Wellington employed five battalions, corresponds 
approximately, in proportion to the total force in the field, 
to the attack which the Third and Sixteenth Divisions 
delivered near Bullecourt at the same time that the Third 
Army was dealing its surprise stroke at the Hindenburg 
Line on November 20, 1917. 

The criterion of ‘‘ results”? establishes standards which 
even in past campaigns it was not too easy to apply. Masséna 
in 1800 was forced to surrender Genoa to the Austrians, but 
without the diversion afforded by his stubborn defence 
Napoleon would never have had the chance of winning 
Marengo. Can the indirect results of the gallant efforts of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s men to open the Dardanelles to our 
Fleet be even approximately estimated? Why did the 
much anticipated Turko-German attack on Egypt, which was 
to have cut our communications with the East, never take 
shape till August 1916, to be then ignominiously repulsed ? 

e attempt to apply the standard of “‘ results ” to modern 

War, at any rate on the Western Front, brings out one impor- 

tant change. With forces in constant close touch, rather in 

continual conflict, over a continuous frontage of 400 miles, 
* Cf. General Milne’s dispatch of December 6, 1916. 
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the effect of any one action, however successful immediately 
and locally, is limited as regards the whole front. Moreover, 
the establishing of a continuous front from Switzerland to the 
sea eliminated flanks and thereby greatly restricted mancu- 
vring. Until then it had still been possible for a small action 
to produce a big result. The little flank guard of two 
battalions and two batteries (“ L,” R.H.A., 119th Battery 
R.F.A., Ist Norfolks and 1st Cheshires) which made the 
stand at Elouges on the first day of the great Retreat from 
Mons was but a trifling force in this war of millions, but what 
it did was of far-reaching importance; indeed, the German 
turning movement which it held up might have involved the 
whole retreating B.E.F. in disaster. But after the establish- 
ment of the stalemate at the end of 1914 it needed a very big 
effort to produce even a small result. The increased strength 
of the defensive, the power of the well-protected machine gun 
behind well-concealed barbed wire, forced the attack to 
employ such strength in guns and munitions and men that it 
became increasingly difficult for the assailant to preserve 
that secrecy about his intentions and preparations without 
which he is stripped of his strongest weapon, surprise. The 
inherent advantages of the initiative remained undiminished, 
but difficulties of execution grew and the results attainable 
by any one blow were not what had been achieved in the 
days of more open warfare and smaller forces ; they did not 
even reach the level that could be achieved even in modern 
warfare in theatres like Palestine and Mesopotamia, where 
Allenby and Maude had room for a war of movement. The 
Messines attack of June 1917 stands out as the most com- 
plete success of the first four years of the war ; its objectives 
were obtained speedily and at no great cost, no unsuccessful 
efforts to extend the success marred its completeness. 
But Messines was limited in its aims and was kept rigidly 
within those bounds. Where objectives have been less 
limited, where larger results have been sought, the difficulty 
of achieving them under modern conditions is obvious. 
For one thing, even in the largest offensives the pro- 
portion of the forces actively engaged to the total in 
contact with the enemy was never very high. Even a great 
initial success like that of April 9, 1917, east of Arras, 
was hard to push very far once the enemy began to bring to 
the point of penetration reserves from those parts of his 
line which were not being attacked. There were no flanks 
to strike at, and it was only when the contest of attrition had 
begun to make its effects clear that frontal attacks, however 
cleverly planned and whatever the masses of guns and 
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munitions employed, could produce much in the way of 
visible results. The great successes of 1918, from the Amiens 
battle begun on August 8th to the last struggles of November 
on the Sambre, will be readily admitted to be worthy of 
pattle-honours. It must not be forgotten that in these 
victories the belated fruits of earlier endeavours were being 
reaped. The different phases of the Somme and Arras and 
the “ Third Ypres ” may not have achieved the same results 
in captures of guns and prisoners or in gain of ground, but 
they paved the way back to Mons and Maubeuge, and in 
framing a schedule of battle-honours these earlier efforts 
must not be undervalued. 

The standard of ‘‘ results’? must, then, be modified, 
Complete victory, a Waterloo or a Jena, seems out of the 
question. Success may be claimed where the balance be- 
tween losses and gains lies with the latter. Loos and 
Neuve Chapelle must not be written down as “‘ complete 
failures’ because all that was hoped for was not attained. 
Applied with discrimination, the criterion of “ results” may 
be useful: applied too rigidly, it may exclude from the 
list of honours many actions fully deserving of a place 
thereon. If despite many valiant efforts Krithia defied 
capture to the end, it does not necessarily follow that some 
honour should not be awarded to record the gallantry and 
endurance displayed by the Twenty-Ninth Division and 
their Territorial, Naval, Indian and Colonial comrades in 
the long months which followed the immortal landing of 


April 25th. Even if the rule be maintained that some 


definite measure of success is essential, there are many out- 
standing episodes of exceptional gallantry in which this 
requirement may well be waived. The splendid self-sacrifice 
and defence of more than one battalion whom the fog and 
the Germans overwhelmed on March 21, 1918—the Ist 
Inniskillings at St. Quentin and the 8th Queen’s at Le 
Verguier are striking examples—rank among the finest stories 
in our Army’s annals. The tale of the Ulster Division’s 
great attack on Thiepval (July 1, 1916), the heroic fight of 
the much outnumbered 2nd Munsters at Etreux (August 27, 
1914), the stand of the 2nd Devons on the Aisne (May 27, 
1918), the struggle of the Ist Queen’s at the point of the 
Gheluvelt salient on October 31, 1914—these are things not 
to be forgotten, and in the awarding of honours it should 
be possible to take into account such deeds of endurance 
and gallantry. To pass them over would argue a lack of 
appreciation and of sense of proportion, failure to realize 
the very raison d’étre of the battle-honour. If the names 
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on the colours are to be a proper epitome of a regiment’s 
glorious past, an incentive to enthusiasm and to emulation, 
they should recall the price that may have to be paid as 
well as the prize, sacrifices as well as successes. 

The largest Army must in the last resort depend on the 
strength and efficiency of its units, and among the sources 
from which a regiment derives strength and efficiency not 
the least are regimental spirit, regimental memories and 
traditions, the standards which the past has set to the 
present. If the great scale of the operations has made the 
division the unit of measurement that the battalion was in 
the Peninsula, if famous divisions like the Ninth and Twenty- 
Ninth and Fifty-First developed in the course of the war 
traditions and characteristics almost as definite and indi- 
vidual as those of ancient and distinguished regiments, 
the principle remains the same. The honours awarded 
should foster regimental or divisional feeling and traditions 
by recognizing special achievements and exploits. But 
unless honours are really liberally given there is real 
danger of monotony in the awards: every regiment will 
have all or nearly all the honours. Moreover, unless the 
various phases of the great offensives like the Somme or 
Arras receive separate recognition the honours will give a very 
erroneous impression of the real shares taken by the various 
regiments. It would be most unfair to regiments like the 
Northumberland Fusiliers or the Middlesex or the Man- 
chesters, which have had twenty or more battalions on active 
service, which were represented in nearly all the successive 
stages of the Somme or of the third battle of Ypres, did they 
not receive an honours list roughly comparable to the 
number of times their battalions have “ gone over the top.” 
Yet if the whole struggle on the Somme be included in one 
battle-honour, units which were represented in but one stage 
of that contest will receive the same reward that others will 
have earned ten times over. The Connaught Rangers and 
the Leinsters, with but two Regular and two Service bat- 
talions apiece on active service, put into the field the 
smallest number of representatives. Yet on the strength of 
two peripatetic battalions the Connaughts might easily 
carry off sixteen or seventeen honours where but nine fall to 
the King’s, of whose twenty battalions but two were 
in action outside France. The Durham Light Infantry, agai, 
had a full dozen of battalions on active service, but because 
they did not happen to be largely represented outside the 
Western Front they may easily come off with fewer honours 
than the Dorsetshires, whose six battalions, two Regular, 
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two Territorial and two Service, have between them seen 
Mesopotamia and Gallipoli and Palestine, and will be entitled 
to a majority of the honours earned away from France. 
Only if the great “ offensives”’ are split up and divided 
into phases, for each of which a separate honour can be 
given, can the awards be made at all proportionate to the 
parts played by the different regiments and by the districts 
from which their men were drawn, which have learnt, if 
they had not learnt it before 1914, what a county regiment 
means to its county. Lord Haig’s dispatch published in 
January 1919 has split up into some ten or more distinct 
battles, with definite and distinctive names, the series of 
strokes by which the war was brought to an end, yet all 
these might equally be grouped in one all-inclusive whole 
for this purpose if the whole Somme earns but one honour. 
1918 saw more tangible results from each successive blow; 
the scene shifted as first one part and then another of the 
German line felt the force of the British counter-attack and 
as the German line receded further and further east. But if 
the reaping of the fruits of the labours of past years 
deserves separate honours, say, for the Amiens battle of 
August 8th-12th, for that of the Scarpe (August 26th- 
September 3rd) and for the other half-dozen clearly marked 
stages, there seem to be strong reasons for letting the colours 
of the different regiments reflect the particular and character- 
istic parts each of them played at Arras or on the Somme. 
Fifty years hence, ‘‘Somme”’ on the colours of the lst Wilt- 
shires and the 3rd Worcestershires will do nothing to convey 
to anybody the outstanding episode with which those bat- 
talions should be identified, their great defeat of the counter- 
attack of the Prussian Guard near Thiepval. When in future 
survivors recall the Somme or Arras or Ypres, 1917, it will 
be to particular corners of those battlefields that their 
thoughts return. If to the Southern and East Anglian units 
of the Eighteenth Division “‘Somme”? will mean Montauban 
and Trones Wood and Thiepval, if the mention of Arras must 
always be connected with Monchy-le-Preux by the Twenty- 
Ninth Division, and with the successful struggle for the ruins 
of Bullecourt by the Seventh Division, if the Welshmen of 
the Thirty-Eighth Division translate ‘Ypres 1917” by 
Pilckem, it is just to these special memories that the honours 
list should give expression. What if it involves a long list ? 
The length of the list is a minor matter, provided that 
adequate justice is done to those who have earned reward. 
_ There will, of course, be no small difficulty about estab- 
lishing a fair proportion between the Western Front and the 
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other theatres. Were not the Mesopotamian or East African 
campaigns so completely put into the shade by France and 
Flanders they would be at once admitted to deserve no small 
number of honours. It would be most unfair, for example, 
tosum up all the operations on the Tigris and Euphrates 
in one all-embracing honour of ‘‘ Mesopotamia 1914-1918,” 
even with ‘‘ Kut-el-Amara 1917” and ‘‘ Baghdad ” to mark 
out the outstanding features of four years of fighting. What 
previous campaign in the Tropics has ever approached in 
scale or in diversity the East African operations of 1914-18? 
The number and variety of the troops engaged, the appalling 
difficulties of transport and communications, the hardships 
undergone by all ranks, the arduous marches, the constant, 
often very severe, fighting against a well-led and determined 
enemy, constitute a remarkable episode in the annals of our 
Army. To give no more than “ East Africa 1914-1918” 
would but scantily recognize good work under great diffi- 
culties. The long and arduous period on the defensive which 
followed the repulse at Tanga might receive “ British East 
Africa 1914-1916.” The spring campaign of 1916 cer- 
tainly deserves recognition by “‘ Moshi” or ‘‘ Taveta”’ or, 
better still, ‘‘ Kilimanjaro.” The later phases of the expul- 
sion of Lettow-Vorbeck’s forces from the colony he defended 
so stubbornly saw several hard-fought actions, notably that 
at Nyangao in October 1917, which in the past would have 
been reckoned considerable battles. No doubt only a few 
British units are interested in East African honours, while 
the South African forces employed in that country were 
not permanent formations but were specially levied. Still, 
the King’s African Rifles, the Nigerian Regiment and the 
Gold Coast Regiment are just as much entitled to an honours 
list which fairly represents their feats of gallantry and endur- 
ance, like the stubborn fighting round Kibata (December 
1916) or on the Rufiji (January 1917), as is the oldest unit in 
the King’s service, while the Indian regiments who shared 
in the hardships and hard fighting of the campaigns, the 
Baluchis, Kashmiris and Punjabis who marched with Smuts 
on Tanga, have earned ample recognition of all they achieved 
and endured. East Africa alone would not be over-rewarded 
by half a dozen honours. But judging by the standard 
adopted after the South African War, the troops who con- 
quered “ German East ” will be lucky if they get more than 
one honour. 

Certainly the South African precedent is not encouraging. 
Seven honours for three years of war was a bare minimum. 
But perhaps a line may be taken from this to the worst that 
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may now be expected. A list for 1914-18 on South African 
lines will start with the Marne, for Mons and Le Cateau 
will be ruled out because they were followed by retreat. 
Yet so was Talavera, and certainly few honours would stand 
higher than “‘ Retreat from Mons.” Le Cateau, too, secured 
for the Second Corps a retreat as little molested by the 
enemy as was Wellington’s from Busaco. In some ways, 
however, some badge or distinction like the Sphinx for 
Abercromby’s Egyptian campaign would be the best way 
of honouring the units which went through the searching 
test of the great retreat. From ‘‘ Marne” the list would 
goon to “‘ Aisne” and “Ypres 1914.” From the Western 
Front 1915 would contribute ‘‘ Ypres 1915” (it is incon- 
ceivable that this gallant defence should be omitted) and 
“Loos.” 1916 would add ‘“‘Somme,” while 1917’s contri- 
bution would be ‘‘ Arras,”’ ‘* Messines,” ‘‘ Ypres 1917,” and 
“Cambrai.” 1918 stands in somewhat different case. In 
the great advance of the summer and autumn about ten 
separate battles may be distinguished, while the share of the 
four British divisions which took part in the first great Allied 
counter-stroke, the ‘‘ Second Marne,” must be recognized. 
This, then, leaves the Western Front, including Italy, with 
about twenty honours. On this standard the contributions 
of the more distant expeditions would be but few. “‘ East 
Africa’ (with appropriate years) and ‘‘ Cameroons” are 
all these theatres can expect. The long-enduring troops 
at Salonica would get ‘“‘ Macedonia” with ‘‘ Doiran” for 
the fighting of September 1918. The Mesopotamian cam- 
paigns, with all their vicissitudes of fortune and many 
brilliant episodes from Shaiba (March 1915) and Nasireyeh 
(July 1915), to Khan Baghdadi (March 1918) and Kalat 
Shergat (October 1918), will be lucky if they get ‘‘ Kut-el- 
Amara 1917” and ‘‘ Baghdad”’ as well as the general honour 
with the years appropriate to each unit. The successful 
defence of Egypt, including the rout and dispersal of the 
Senussi’s forces, must be differentiated from the advance 
into Palestine, and one may look to see ‘“‘ Egypt 1915-1916,” 
“Palestine” with ‘‘ Beersheba,” (or ‘‘ Gaza”), and.,‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” while Armageddon”: (or ‘‘:amaria,”’) for. Allenby’s 
crowning mercy cannot be refused. Finally,. though it 
might be reckoned as a questionable deperture from pre- 
cedents, “‘ Dardanelles”” must be grented, with” a-special 
honour to those who carried out the linding. of, pril- 25th. 
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it still does represent the awards which would be in keeping 
with the very unsatisfactory precedents for South Africa and 
for the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 

To so limited a list there are two main objections. It 
is altogether inadequate as a representation of all that our 
troops have done and endured. Secondly, nearly all 
regiments would have practically the same honours and 
there would be nothing distinctive about any regiment’s 
list, certainly not as regards the 1914-17 Western Front 
honours. Thus “ Marne” would go to nineteen cavalry 
regiments out of thirty-one and to sixty-one infantry regi- 
ments out of seventy-three.* Ten more Line regiments 
qualify for ‘‘ Aisne,” the two remaining ones, the Yorkshires 
and the Borders, come in with “‘ Ypres 1914,” and with them 
come three more Regular cavalry units, three or four Yeo- 
manry regiments, the Hertfordshires and the London Regi- 
ment and over twenty units of the Indian Army. “ Ypres 
1915” is common to twenty-two cavalry units, four Yeo- 
manry, forty-two Regular and three Territorial regiments, 
the twelve Indian units of the Lahore Division and the First 
Canadian Division. Should the Fifth Division’s splendid 
struggle for Hill 60, an episode well worth a separate honour, 
be included in “‘ Ypres 1915,”’ the number of Regular infantry 
units to qualify rises to forty-six. ‘‘ Loos,” isshared by all the 
Foot Guards, by three cavalry regiments, fifty-two regiments 
of the Line and three purely Territorial units; the holding 
attacks at Mauquissart, Bridoux and Hooge, bring in another 
six Line regiments and at least half a dozen Indian. Only 
- one infantry regiment fails to qualify for “‘Somme’’—the 
Herefordshires, whose only active-service battalion was in 
Palestine. ‘‘ Arras” would be common toall but the aforesaid 
Herefordshires, the Royal Irish, the Connaught Rangers, the 
Munster Fusiliers and the Guards. ‘‘‘ Messines”’ would be 
less widely shared, for the Guards again do not qualify for it 
and the Scottish and most of the Light Infantry regiments miss 
it: even so over half the infantry are entitled to it. Only 
the Herefordshires miss ‘‘ Ypres 1917” and ‘‘ Cambrai ” is 
common to five-sixths of the infantry. With the differentia- 
tion of- the phases of ‘the:!918 offensive indicated in Lord 
Haig’s dispatch it does: become possible for the honours 
of 1918 to éxpress rather more clearly the separate shares 


t This omits the Welsh Guards, not then in existence, the H.A.C., and the 
five Territorial units—Cambridgeshires, Hertfordshires, Herefordshires, Londons 
and Monmouthshires—which have no Regular battalions. It also takes no 
account of the recent disbanding of units like the 21st Lancers and the Irish 
regiments. 
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of the different regiments in that succession of victories. 
But of the ten honours presumed as likely to be given for 
the Western Front up to the end of 1917, it may be noticed 
that the six senior Line regiments have seven in common— 
“Aisne,” ‘‘ Ypres 1914,” ‘“‘ Loos,” ‘‘ Somme,” ‘ Arras,” 
“Ypres 1917,” ‘‘Cambrai” ; three of them would have no 
less than nine the same, all six obtain eight, four of them 
nine. There would be quite insufficient variety in this. 
Going further afield, it is possible to discover that forty-nine 
regiments of the Line had battalions at the Dardanelles, that 
forty-five were represented in Macedonia, forty in Pales- 
tine, twenty-eight in Mesopotamia. Conversely, nine regi- 
ments were represented in all these four theatres of war, 


‘twenty-six in three, seventeen in two of them, fifteen in one 


only. The Durhams and Gordons alone appear to have had 
no battalions on active service in any of these theatres, though 
both figure among the thirty-three regiments represented in 
Italy. Here again there will be much monotony if awards 
are kept down to a minimum. But there is no sound reason 
for not being reasonably generous. There are not the same 
grave practical difficulties about conferring battle-honours 
that hamper the distribution of clasps. The argument for a 
moderate multiplication of awards to avoid monotony is a 
strong one, but even stronger is the desirability of making 
the list an adequate epitome of the services of our troops. 
From a survey of one only of the more distant campaigns 
the unfairness of a restricted award stands.out clearly. 

_In scale the operations in the Dardanelles certainly sur- 
pass any previous British expedition except South Africa. 
From first to last the equivalent of twelve divisions took part 
in the fighting. The original force employed in the landings 
about equalled Wellington’s total force at Salamanca, the 
reinforcements sent out for Suvla outnumbered his army at 
Vittoria. The operations started with an exploit which may 
safely be pronounced as about the most brilliant achievement, 
accomplished even in this war, the Twenty-Ninth Division’s 
magnificent landing on April 25th. Judged by the canon 
of “results,” the claims of the Dardanelles operations to 
battle-honours are hard to fix. The main object, the opening 
of a passage for the Allied fleet through the Straits, was 
not achieved, but the campaign constituted a drain on the 
resources of Turkey which affected that Power most adversely 
all through the rest of the war, and for its dramatic interest 
it is bound to be remembered as long as history is read. 

Every regiment which landed on the Peninsula ought to 
receive a general honour of ‘‘ Dardanelles,” including those 
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units like Lovat’s Scouts and the Newfoundland Regiment 
who arrived after the heaviest fighting was over but came in 
for several months’ service on the Peninsula. But there must 
be other awards too. That the Twenty-Ninth Division 
should get “Cape Helles” for April 25th goes without saying, 


for even if ‘‘ Cape Helles’ hardly sounds so well as “ Sedd-. 


el-Bahr,” that name is too exclusively connected with the 
gallant efforts to land from the River Clyde to be compre. 
hensive. For the landing of the Australian and New Zealand 
Corps, ‘Ari Burnu”’ seems the appropriate name. Next 
to the landing, the splendid struggle of August for the 
dominating heights of Chunuk Bair and Kodja Chemen Tepe 
calls for recognition. To overlook the gallantry of the 7th 
Gloucesters, who held on all day though all their officers had 
been hit, the dash in attack and tenacity in defence of the 
4th South Wales Borderers at Damakjelik Bair, and many 
other similar examples of gallantry and determination, would 
be pedantic. The difficulties of the enterprise were enor- 
mous; the country was rugged and unreconnoitred; the 
opposition formidable and tenacious; the troops, all except 
Cox’s Gurkhas, were but young formations, less than twelve 
months old. They failed, but they added a glorious page 
to our annals. We cannot afford to omit from our colours 
such a story. 

Another action with a strong claim to an honour is the 
highly successful attack delivered by the Twenty-Ninth 
Division and a brigade of Lowland Territorials astride Gully 
Ravine on June 28th. The force employed was much larger 
than Graham commanded at Barossa or Wellington at Assaye. 
The decisive repulse of the Turkish counter-attacks which 
this success provoked constituted the severest blow in- 
flicted on the defenders of the Peninsula since the landing. 
Unfortunately, as men and munitions were wanting to 
follow the blow up quickly, the Turks had time to recover, 
but “‘Saghir Dere” (the Turkish name for the ravine) 
should certainly be awarded to the troops actively engaged 
between June 28th and July 3rd. This does not exhaust 
the list, though to draw the line is difficult. It would be 
very hard on the East Lancashire and Lowland Territorial 
Divisions (the Forty-Second and Fifty-Second) if units who 
landed early in May got no more than the general honour 
which should be given to those who arrived in October. 
Sir Ian Hamilton wrote of the fighting of June 1915: “Several 
of these daily encounters would have been the subject of 
separate dispatch in my youth and middle age,” and a 
least five actions on a substantial scale can be distinguished, 
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in none of which was less than a division employed, and 
all involving stubborn fighting. Krithia, the goal of these 
operations, was never reached; but the gallantry and 
devotion displayed in these repeated attacks on positions 
formidable in themselves and defended by a brave, tenacious 
and well prepared enemy merit something better than 
oblivion. A general honour of “ Krithia”’ would fitly meet 
the case. In the zone held by the Australian and New 
Zealand Corps at least one action deserves special recog- 
nition—the struggle for the Lone Pine trenches at the time 
of the attack on Sari Bair, an episode which stands out 
even in the annals of Gallipoli for the desperate valour 
of the Australians in attack and defence. 

In the Suvla operations there were many episodes in 
which individual battalions were highly tried and came 
through their ordeal with the greatest credit. Quite apart 
from the splendid gallantry of two battalions of the much- 
tried Twenty-Ninth Division, the 2nd South Wales Borderers 
and the Ist Inniskillings, who almost surpassed their own 
achievements in their effort to carry Scimitar Hill on 
August 21st, there were many notable feats which it would 
be sad to see altogether overlooked. The 6th Yorkshires 
stormed Lala Baba straight from the boats; the llth 
Manchesters’ advance along the ridge of Karakol Dagh was 
a notable achievement in a unit new to war; the name 
of Yilghin Burnu will always be associated with the dashing 
advance of Inniskilling, Irish and Dublin Fusiliers and with the 
6th Lincolnshires, who came up to play a leading part in the 
successful assault that crowned the work of the advance. 
Two days later that last battalion and the 6th Borders made 
most determined and gallant efforts to carry the strong 
position of Scimitar Hill, while the 8th Duke of Wellington’s 
and 6th York and Lancasters, though depleted by heavy 
losses, checked and drove back near Sulajik a formidable 
Turkish counter-attack at a critical moment. The charge 
of the 5th Connaught Rangers at Kabak Kuyu Wells on 
August 21st was pronounced by an officer of wide experience 
who had witnessed it to have been as gallant an exploit as 
could be imagined. The Service battalions by whom these 
feats were performed have passed away, after many other 
exploits in France, in Macedonia and in Palestine, but their 
memory must not be allowed to grow dim and the names of 
the places where they endured so stern a baptism of fire 
should be recorded on the colours of the regiments from 
which they sprang. 

The adoption of the principle of granting special honours 
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for individual episodes of particular distinction would no 
doubt involve a considerable enlargement of the list, still, 
if applied with discrimination it might prove a solution for 
some of the difficulties which arise out of the vast increase 
in the size of our regiments. One of these difficulties 
is certainly rather complicated. The honours which the 
Army List shows have all been won by the old Regular 
battalions and there is nothing to show by which of these 
battalions any particular honour has been won; whether, for 
example, it was to the old 76th or to the old 33rd that the 
Duke of Wellington’s owe “‘ Laswaree.” In the late war 
not only the old Regular battalions but the Territorial and 
Service battalions have earned honours in every quarter, 
and the question arises whether some differentiation is 
not needed for the different achievements of the different 
battalions, whether the Army List might not show after 
each individual honour the number of the battalion by which 
it was won. This would have the advantage of keeping up 
some record of the Service battalions. Raised for a very 
definite emergency, they have added many great pages to 
the histories of their regiments. Service battalions repre- 
sented the Warwickshires and Worcesters and North Staffords 
at Baku, a Service battalion upheld the fame of the Royal 
Fusiliers in German East Africa, a Service battalion of the 
South Wales Borderers earned special praise in the overthrow 
of the Bulgarians. They are all disbanded now, but the 
record they have bequeathed is a fine one, too fine to be 
allowed to disappear. The Indian Army List, with its brief 
summaries of the histories of the Indian regiments, supplies 
an admirable precedent. The Army Lists of the future might 
well contain under each regiment a brief statement of the 
different Service battalions raised for this war and of their 
records and honours. 

Territorial battalions stand on a different footing. It 
has been announced that Territorial battalions are entitled 
to all the honours and badges of their regiments, but they 


still appear in the Army List as in possession of the ‘‘ South | 


Africa,” which commemorates the part played in that war 
by the Volunteer companies. This precedent would justify 
crediting the 5th Royal Scots in particular with the honours 
won for the senior regiment of the Line by the Territorial 
battalion which had the distinction ‘of being included in the 
Twenty-Ninth Division and of proving itself worthy of its 
company. In favour of such a course it may be argued 
that the Territorials were specifically raised for Home 
Defence, that almost without exception they volunteered 
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for service overseas at a time when such service was 
purely voluntary and although officers and men had been 
repeatedly assured by responsible political leaders that they 
were only intended to serve at home. Moreover, Territorial 
battalions are, as it were, doubly territorialized. They 
belong not only to a county but to a special part of that 
county. The 5th Gloucestershires are, for example, identified 
with the city of Gloucester. Their officers have their own 
seniority in their own battalion, they are not liable to be 
transferred on promotion to the 4th and 6th Battalions, or 
to have officers from Bristol brought in over their heads to 
fill their vacancies. The Regular battalions, though they 
might cherish the special memories of the old 28th at Albuera 
and of the old 61st at Salamanca, are under present condi- 
tions merged with a completeness to which the Territorial 
battalions are strangers. There would be reason, therefore, 
for showing in the Army List the honours to which each 
Territorial battalion was severally entitled, though not at 
the expense of omitting these honours from its regimental 
list. With the London Regiment there is special cause 
for doing this. The special meaning of “‘ Messines 1914” 
to the London Scottish, or of ‘‘ Ypres 1915” to the Rangers 
and London Rifle Brigade must not be overlooked. 

One special class of battalions, those formed from 
Yeomanry units, like the Lovat’s Scouts battalion of the 
Camerons, provides a special problem. Where the Yeomanry 
unit has survived the disbandments and conversions which 
have been the sad lot of the majority of the Yeomanry, the 
honours won by such a battalion should go rather to it than 
to the infantry regiment into which the wearers of the broken 
spur were for the time incorporated. A Service battalion 
with which a Yeomanry unit was merged, as the Hampshire 
Carabineers were into the 15th Hampshires, presents a 
further complication of the problem, but the question is one 
of detail rather than of principal and may be left an 
open problem. 

No such problem will arise should the standard adopted 
for South Africa be retained. Several actions well worth 
the grant of an honour, among them Elandslaagte, Drie- 
fontein and Diamond Hill, were passed over, and the result 
18 &@ remarkable lack of variety and interest about the 
South African honours. Regiments as a rule have either 


| “Paardeburg” or “ Relief of Ladysmith” or “ Defence of 


Ladysmith,” but not more than one. The Devons, K.R.R.C. 
and Rifle Brigade have both “ Relief”? and ‘‘ Defence” of 
Ladysmith. and the Gloucesters and Gordons combine 
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‘* Paardeberg ” with ‘“‘ Defence of Ladysmith,” but of special 
honours recalling individual and special exploits there is a 
great dearth. But it is just these special and individual 
honours which are of particular value and interest. When 
Abercromby’s little army won its splendid success over a 
superior force of French outside Alexandria, the special 
honour of “ Mandora’”’ was conferred on the 90th (2nd 
Scottish Rifles) and 92nd (2nd Gordon Highlanders) in 
recognition of their distinguished conduct in the second of 
his three actions. ‘‘ Marabout,” won for the Dorsetshire 
Regiment by its 2nd Battalion, then the 54th Foot, affords 
another example of a special award for a particular episode 
earned in this same campaign, for all the other regiments 
merely received an all-comprehending “ Egypt.” “Ally 
Ghur”’ should be of peculiar meaning to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s because it is common to no other British unit, 
while even the two Indian units who shared in the storm 
of that strong fortress in Hindustan “‘ went West” in the 
days of the Mutiny. An honour common to the whole 
Army can arouse no special interest or enthusiasm in any 
unit. Yet if the greatest monotony about the awards from 
the Western Front is to be avoided it must be by splitting 
up the great offensives and giving separate honours for their 
principal phases; thus alone can character or differentiation 
be imparted to the awards. Thus, in the Flanders offensive 
of 1917 the attack of September 26th might be “ Polygon 
Wood,” that of October 4th ‘‘ Broodseinde’’; in the 
Somme, ‘‘ Beaumont Hamel’ would be the obvious name 
for the fighting of November 13th-19th, ‘“‘ Bazentin” 
that for the success of July 14th, which mastered the crest 
of the watershed. Secondly, particularly fine achievements 
of individual battalions may be singled out and honoured. 
The obvious example, the famous counter-attack of the 
2nd Worcesters at Gheluvelt on October 31, 1914, 8 
not without many parallels. From the fighting of those 
October and November days of 1914 it is easy to pick 


several, The driving of the Prussian Guard out of the | 


Nonne Boschen Wood on November 11th by the 52nd 
Light Infantry, specialists in the art of counter-attacking 
Imperial Guards, the successful counter-stroke by the lst 
Somerset Light Infantry which won back Le Gheer o 
October 21st, the 1st Lincolnshires’ dashing attack on Herlies 
(October 17th), the great counter-attack by the Ist Queens 
at the Kortekeer Cabaret near Pilckem (October 23rd), the 


famous stands by the Ist Royal West Kent at the cross-roads 


near Neuve Chapelle, afterwards familiar as ‘‘ Port Arthur,” 
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and by the Ist Devons at Givenchy, are only some of them. 
Going further afield there is no lack of examples. Palestine 
has the charge of the Yeomanry of Berkshire, Bucks and Dorset 
at El Huj, Mesopotamia yields the 2nd Norfolks’ passage of 
the Shumran Bend of the Tigris (February 1917), a splendid 

rformance in itself and most important in its results, 
together with the successful assault on Sanna-i-yat by the 
Ist Seaforths and the splendid work of the 2nd Black Watch 
in the fight that won Samarra. But where examples might 
be multiplied one must not be omitted. In September 
1916 the 12th (Service) Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment 
played a leading part in the final and successful attack on 
Thiepval. Nearly a year after the capture of that stronghold 
the 12th Middlesex, when on the march in Flanders, passed a 
company of German prisoners resting by the road-side. 
Recognizing the coloured badges worn by the Middlesex, the 
Germans sprang to their feet with a cry of ‘‘ Ach, Thiepval!” 
and coming to attention, stood at the salute as their con- 
querors passed by. 

Napier said of the British soldiers in the Peninsula that 
they “fought and conquered under the cold shadow of 
aristocracy.” It may more truly be said of our soldiers in 
this greater struggle that they achieved miracles under 
the chilling shadow of the Censorship. Reasons of unim- 
peachable validity have made it impossible to tell the stories 
that might have thrilled the country could the full facts 
have been divulged, but this is only the stronger reason 
for giving ample and ungrudging recognition when honours 
come to be awarded. To go through the records of 
the fighting in detail, to select the particular achieve- 
ments which are to receive special recognition, will be an 
enormous task and must take time; to have to settle a 
standard and to draw the line will be invidious, but therein 
lies no valid reason for not attempting the task and for not 
adopting a policy at once comprehensive and sympathetic. 
It would be possible to award the major honours without 
waiting to settle the particular awards: the principle of giving 
separate and special honours in special cases might be 
adopted and the awards might follow later. The adoption 
of this principle might, it is true, lead to the grant of a very 
large number of honours, but what would this matter ? 
Forty is the barest minimum, and that would fall far short 
of the requirements of the case. What would it hurt if 
seventy honours were given, or even a hundred, if thereby 
something like justice could be done? Did not the four 
years and a half of war see fighting outweighing in inten- 
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sity and importance all that had passed between Waterloo 
and Mons? The Egyptian and Soudanese campaigns of 
1882-98 earned eleven honours: twenty would be no undue 
proportion for Mesopotamia alone. There has been no 
stinting of the Victoria Cross on the grounds that so many 
had never been given in any previous campaign. Doubtless 
many more were earned than ever could be given, but 
even so the numbers awarded, little short of six hundred, 
have been on an unprecedented scale. So should it be with 
battle-honours. All that have been deserved can hardly be 
given, but many can and must be given. Awarded freely but 
with discrimination, they can be made an admirable epitome 
of great achievements. Given with the absence of interest 
and imagination which marred the South African awards, 
they would be out of keeping with the traditions of the 
Army and would fall grievously short of the ample recog- 
nition which our regiments have so fully merited. 


C. T. ATKINSON 
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Towarps the close of the war, one of His Majesty’s Judges 
of the High Court of Justice, easily recognizable by his 
friends though he wrote under the cloak of anonymity, 
ventilated in the Press his own grievances and those of 
his learned brothers consequent on the changed economic 
conditions that were the result of the war. His tale was 
that he enjoyed a nominal salary of £5,000 a year but that 
it was reduced by income tax, deducted before he received 
it, to £3,250, and that he received for the balance not the 
bright golden sovereigns to which he was entitled but 
unsightly scraps of paper, each one of which had, owing to 
the inflation of currency, a purchasing power of less than 
eight shillings. His real income was therefore not £5,000, 
but rather less than £1,300, and with these sadly diminished 
means he had to maintain generally the same outward 
style of living as before the war. His letter was a long 
one, full of detail. Its main purport is now quoted from 
memory, and the quotation may not be meticulously 
correct, but the ingenuousness of the letter is in no degree 
exaggerated. On one important point the writer was 
silent. Most men who attain the judicial dignity of the 
High Court of Justice have, during their careers at the Bar, 
amassed at least £50,000 capital. The last of the brother- 
hood to die left estate valued at £79,000, and his case is far 
from exceptional. Of course, there are spendthrifts among 
the leaders of the Bar—some of the very greatest leaders 
have been notorious in this respect—as in all other lines 
of life, but these are the striking exceptions to an almost 
universal rule. Accepting their accumulations as a general 
fact, and assuming that the conditions of rates, taxes and 
prices complained of by the learned judge continue with 
some modification to the present day, judges were and 
are, after all, not so very badly off when, in addition to a 
secure net income of £1,300, they receive the high interest 
that is now current on a well-invested capital of £50,000. 
They can still enjoy many of the amenities of private life 
which came to them in abundance before the war, and they 
can maintain in public a very fair degree of the display 
which they consider essential to their high dignity. 

Since the termination of the war, attention has frequently 
een called to the woes of the multi-millionaire, who, out 
of an income of £100,000 per annum, had until the recent 
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reduction of the income tax to contribute no less a sum 
than £51,000 to the national revenue that is derived from 
direct taxation, irrespective of what he paid in indirect 
taxes on household necessities and his simple pleasures 
and in local rates. But the balance of which we hear less 
is £49,000, an amount which, if judiciously expended, 
should surely be sufficient for the satisfaction of the require- 
ments of the most ostentatious profiteer, even if he be 
blessed with a wife whose dressmakers’ bills reflect the 
capitalistic glories of her husband. 

Judges and millionaires are not the sufferers in the 
economic life of to-day entitled to most sympathy. Nor 
are bankers, merchants, tradesmen, shareholders in joint 
stock companies, members on the active list of the great 
public services, military, naval and civil, nor the commercial 
or industrial classes, from the workman upwards. All 
have experienced the rise in the cost of living, but few 
have suffered from it. If expenses are high, so also are 
profits. They have galloped far beyond the most avari- 
cious dreams of pre-bellum days, and, though intervals of 
depression may in some cases have followed and the tax 
on excess profits has not been a light one, many men of 
business, of whom some were exploiters of the nation’s 
needs, must have been left with credit balances calculated 
to console them for whatever they have suffered in other 
respects. Justice must be done to the magnates in com- 
mercial and industrial profiteering, even if it is only to 
their prudence, by admitting that they have shared their 
gains not very illiberally with their employees. Clerks 
and workmen alike enjoyed increments of salaries and 
wages which kept full pace with the abnormal cost of living. 
Like some of his “ betters,” the workman simply rioted 
in the joy of spending. Never in all his previous history 
had he had so prolonged a gratification of every desire. Ina 
great industrial city—not one of the foremost, but still 
great in its own way—there was at one time not a gramo- 
phone, a perambulator or a bicycle to be had for money. 
All had gone to the workmen’s cottages, and in some 
instances, not very few, they had been followed by pianos. 
The Government was not ungenerous to its servants. The 
pay of a subaltern of the line, on its enlarged scale, has 
ended all necessity for parental allowances, and in itself 


far exceeds the combined pay and allowances on which his | 


predecessor of Mons or Ypres struggled to pay his way. 
The subaltern has, however, contributed his quota of 
income tax on the scale that is common to all classes. The 
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farmers again enjoyed a boom in prices that enabled the 
prudent ones to rid themselves of debt and to lay by a 
nest egg. 

In Tact, some classes passed happily through the war and, 
after over three years of peace, are still able to contemplate 
their economic condition with some approach to sober 
satisfaction. Profiteering still continues unchecked, and 
salaried servants, both of the Government and of civil 
employers, still receive their bonuses. There is a large 
amount of industrial unemployment, but its victims are 
comforted by doles that exceed their pre-war wages. The 
retail tradesmen rejoice in a fall in wholesale prices, the 
benefits of which they are careful not to share too generously 
with their customers. All these are the people who con- 
template with silent apathy a Government that, notwith- 
standing the sharpness, more reputed than real, of the 
Geddes’ axe, still continues in a wild orgy of reckless 
expenditure. 

There is another class among the people whose cir- 
cumstances, both during and since the war, have been in 
every sense the reverse of those which have just been 
described, to whom the new economic conditions have 
brought infinite and irremediable distress, rendering lives, 
formerly marked by a moderate but sure degree of comfort 
and refinement, a bitter struggle for existence that is none 
the less hard because it has hitherto been borne in uncom- 
plaining silence. 

There are thousands of these people. They mainly 


consist of old Government servants whose active careers 


ended and who were pensioned before the war, but they 
include annuitants, both male and female, of many types. 
A name has been found for them. They are called “ the 
new poor”? or the “ black-coated poor.” Most of them 
have to lament the loss in the war of someone near and 
dear. Those who were in the public service have done their 
full duty in their own active careers, whether military or 
civil, and now when they are entitled to look for repose 
and comfort, untrammelled by serious financial anxieties, 
life has become for them an unrelieved burthen of self- 
denying hardship without, it seems, one particle of hope 
of any brighter future. They have only their hard struggle, 
to be maintained not to say without help but without 
sympathy; they are utterly impotent in political life, 
and so can exercise no influence on the Government, whose 
only thought is for the plutocrats, well represented in the 
House of Commons which keeps it in power, and the 
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working classes, whose unorganized and misguided votes 
send these plutocrats to Parliament. Between the two, 
the new poor fall helplessly to the ground, and nowhere is 
a hand offered to help them to rise. 

As a concrete illustration of what must be the case of 
hundreds, may the present writer quote his own experi- 
ence? After over thirty years’ continuous service in the 
Higher Division of the Civil Service, his work done to the 
very fullest extent, he retired, some years before the war, 
with a pension somewhat under £800 a year, which was 
supplemented by an additional varying income of one or 
two hundred pounds, the aggregate never amounting in 
any one year to £1,000, but with what he had he was, by 
the exercise of great care, enabled to live without any very 
marked deterioration from the standard to which he had 
been accustomed throughout his life. He had a small 
but comfortable residence in a western suburb, the dwellers 
in which are to a substantial extent composed of service 
and professional people who were most pleasant neighbours. 
He had a couple of good servants, one a very good plain 
cook, the other a fairly smart maid whose appearance 
would have been no discredit to any household, even of a 
much richer type. There was no stint in food. His wine 
merchant supplied him with a nice Medoc, four or five 
dozen at a time, at 22s. per dozen, of which he could have 
a bottle any evening at dinner without compunction. For 
festal occasions he always had some good vintage port to 
draw upon, and no stint was necessary in tobacco, whisky, 
soda water or beer. He belonged to a first-class West-End 
club, where almost daily throughout the week he lunched 
well and where he occasionally dined, meeting the best 
company in the land. The cost of his lunch varied, as 
it was hot or cold, from ls. 1d. to 2s. .4d., and these charges 
included joint, vegetables, bread, the best of biscuits, Stilton 
or any other cheese ad libitum, beer, or, if the charge was 
of the last-mentioned amount, half a bottle of sound table 
claret. His family had no reason to complain of any great 
deprivation either in the necessities or moderate luxuries of 
life. His income tax was very little over £30, and every 
sovereign that he received had, when judiciously expended, 
its fullest purchasing power. His life was frugal, but never 
sordid ; comfortable and refined, but never extravagant. 

What is it now? One of daily sacrifice and deprivation. 

First the daily household menus were necessarily cut 
down to less than half of what they had been, and ulti- 
mately became hardly more than a fourth. Then the 
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servants went. Domestic service with its restrictions, 
moderate though they were, lost all attractions when con- 
trasted with the unfettered liberty and dazzling wages of 
munitions. There had been two, with a daily “‘ tweeny ” 
and an occasional “char.” Only the “char” remained, 
and the wife had to make the best of her. Not only claret 
and port—the 22s. claret became 54s., and a thin, poor 
liquor at that, resembling only in the label what it used 
to be—had to be tabooed, but, think of it, ye smokers, 
tobacco. The allowance of whisky, pronounced by the 
doctor to be a necessity, was reduced to one bottle in ten 
days, and the club lunch—now over 4s. for a much in- 
ferior meal—had to be given up and the occasional dinner 
to be no more thought of. It was even debated whether 
the club subscription could be continued. It was now 
fifteen instead of ten guineas, as it used to be, and paying 
the new rate entailed sensations similar to those experienced 
by Tommy Traddles when he paid his fee to the special 
leader. It was a wrench, but resignation after nearly 
orty years’ membership would have been a greater wrench. 
It would have involved breaking off habits that had become 
second nature and the deprivation of one of the chief 
pleasures of life that can be enjoyed by the superannuated 
worker in the society of his peers, while, on the other hand, 
it had many attractions—a well-heated library, stationery, 
papers and reviews—which could be enjoyed without any 
payment beyond the subscription. There is no need, 
however, to intrude on the sphere that Thackeray made 
his own when he told of the advantages, which he knew so 
well, of a club not only to an idle man but to the latter’s 
family of wife and daughters. Suffice to say that, in this 
case, the club membership was retained, though other 
sacrifices had finally to be made. 

Income tax continued to rise. What had been £30 in 
1914 became £115 in 1920, and the scraps of paper in which 
the much-attenuated balance was paid had a purchasing 
power that at one time fell as low as 7s. 6d., and now does not 
exceed 10s. Local rates were doubled, and it was only 
legislation that prevented the landlord from more than 
doubling his rent. As it was, the landlord was permitted, 
by what was termed the Rent Restriction Act, to levy an 
increase of 40 per cent. on the rent that was payable at the 
beginning of the war, subject to the condition that the 
premises were put or kept in good and tenantable repair. 
Twelve years’ continuous occupation, with nothing done 
in the way of internal decoration or repair, left much to 
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be desired both externally and internally in the tenant’s 
house, but the landlord, while levying the increased rent 
to the full measure permitted by the Act, cynically refused 
to perform his part of the bargain, and the accumulated 
dilapidations were and have been left untouched. An 
appeal to the sanitary authorities procured an explicit 
and immediate order to the unscrupulous defaulter, but it 
was treated by him almost, if not entirely, as waste paper. 
The County Court provided a further remedy, but one 
who has had no experience of the decorum of a Count 
Court, of waiting amid a seedy crowd of debtors till his 
case is called, and who is advanced in years and already 
suffering from the physical frailties of increasing old age, 
hesitates before appealing to that tribunal, however great 
his wrongs may be. The landlord has his own way, and 
another burthen is placed on the back that is almost broken 
by those already heaped upon it. 

The English tradesman used to be a model of civility 
to a degree that often approached servility to those among 
his customers who paid their bills regularly. The war 
changed all that. The customer was no longer the patron. 
He became a suppliant to receive with gratitude whatever 
the autocrat of the provision or butcher’s trade might con- 
descend to sell him. Even the great stores were not entirely 
exempt from the change that was most apparent in the 
single or multiple shops, and to secure not civility but the 
most perfunctory attendance the practice was actually 
developed of tipping the shop assistants. The custom 
has not lasted, but at one time during the war it attained 
such considerable dimensions that it could not be disregarded 
by the housewife who wished to receive any consideration 
at all for her modest orders. This was but an incidental 


item in the general debacle. Prices soared and soared, ! 


and though statistics show a recent fall the retail tradesman 
has been more than slow to pass on the advantage to his 
customers. The writer has now before him two price 
lists of a great co-operative society, one issued in March 
1914, the other, for the years 1921-1922, issued last autumn. 
A few items may be culled from them, taken at random 
from the different departments, which fairly illustrate 


the general rise in all prices : 
1914 1921-22 


s. d. 
Biscuits .. perlb. 54 1 8 
Barley... .. pertin 0 44 O 9} 
Beef, spiced, in glasses .. ve per glass 1 3 3.9 
Bottled Fruits, average of 17 varieties, per bottle 0 94 21 
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1914 1921-22 
d 


s. d. 
Candles .. perbox 0 9} 1 11} 
Chutney, Indian sliced Mango .. per bottle 0 6 1 7} 
Chutney, Bengal Club .. = per bottle 0 9 2 6 
Coffee, Jamaica oe perlb. 1 3 0 
Jam, average of 14 varieties .. perlb, O 5$ 
Sardines .. ae pertin 0 8} 1 6 
Marmalade, orange opaque perlb. 4} 1 2} 
Matches .. per dozen boxes 0 8 
Mustard .. +. perlb 1 & 3.4 
Olive Oil .. WE ar Pe per bottle 2 8 6 6 
Pickles, average of 10 varieties .. per}pint 0 5} 1 33 
Sauces, average of 17 varieties .. per} bot. 0 7} 1 03 


These items all represent the most ordinary household 
daily necessaries of food. What is the case in regard to 
provisions is also that in all the many extensive departments 
of the stores. Absolutely identical articles taken from 
the two catalogues show that the relative prices in the 
two years were as follows: 


1914 1922-22 
a. & s. d. 
Gentlemen’s Hair Brushes 63 0 
tol7 8 to 83 6 
Boot Wiper ee 31 0 
Boxwood Bottle Stoppe 211 
Filter, 1 gallon .. xs @ 32 9 
The Handy Bookshelf .. 37 6 
Expanding Wardrobe Rail .. 7 6 
to 6 0 to18 0 
Nickel Muffin Plate and Cover es va, BG 30 0 
Kettle and Stand 20-0 60 0 
Domestic Scale, 2nd Quality, 7-lb. .. 98 0 
Brass Reading Lamp .. ee oe « to @ 51 0 
Japanned Uniform Case 9 47 6 
Library Basket .. oe 27 0 
Trousers Press .. me ae 50 0 157 6 
Luncheon Basket for Two Persons .. so 2a 76 0 
Encore Razors, 2 days, ivory .. 32 6 
The Graduating Strop .. @ 9 9 
Music Carrier, leather .. ce 18 6 
Letter Balance .. ve “SEO 25 6 


No specific selection whatsoever has been made in 
regard to these articles, except in so far that they have all 
been taken as being easily identified. Otherwise they have 
been taken in a perfectly haphazard manner from catalogues 
containing many hundred pages and including in the lists 
well-nigh every article that is used by man. These stores 
professedly supply their customers on a co-operative basis 
at the very lowest possible prices. This Review would be 
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the very last in which to suggest that its professions are 
not carried out, but it seems from these two short lists 
that the provisions which cost 103d. in 1914 cost Qs, 24d 
in 1921-22, and household or personal utensils that could 
be had for 13s. 6d. in the former year were only obtainable 
in return for an outlay of 45s. 5d. in the latter. If this 
is the case in a great co-operative store of high repute 
what must we expect from the ordinary tradesman, whether 
great or small, who is bound by no limitations except those 
of prudence, and who is saturated with the virus that has 
poisoned the whole nation, and what are we to say of the 
official statistics which show that prices are now less than 
100 per cent. above the pre-war scale? As has been said 
already, it is not the consumer who reaps the benefit of 
the fall, if it has really taken place, nor will it ever be, in 
the changed spirit of the nation, until some drastic action 
is taken in social administration. Some check has been 
exercised, though to a very limited extent, and even that, 
as already shown, very ineffectually, on grasping and un- 
scrupulous landlords. Why should not a similar course be 
taken as regards equally grasping and unscrupulous pro- 
ducers and retailers ? 

Of course, it is little if at all short of economic blas- 
phemy to suggest in England “any interference with the 
regular operations of merchants for the supply of produce 
of whatever kind it may be to the country or with the 
retail trade.” ‘‘ Trade must be left as much liberty as 
possible.”” These are the words used by Lord John Russell, 
_ seventy-five years ago, when justifying his failure to adopt 
remedial legislation in the Irish famine, and the result was 
the death from starvation or typhus of nearly a million 
people in a country that was actually at the time producing 
more than sufficient food for all.. The same accursed 
policy still pursues, and it was the cause of the vicious 
circle in which prices moved during the war. Prices went 
up: wages followed. Prices went up again, the workmen 
being exploited to their utmost capacity by the trade: 
another rise in wages; and so the story continued, while 
all might have been altered by a courageous Minister who 
dared to exercise some legislative control over prices as 
they galloped upwards. It was not done, either efficiently 
or in time, and for the failure England is paying a heavy 
price in her present financial chaos, and will in years that 
are soon to come have to pay a much heavier price when 
she finds that she has lost the markets of the world owing 
to the excessive cost of production in her own industries. 
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The Japanese, who have suffered from the same evil even 
more than ourselves, are moving, and in this, as in many 
other items of political agitation, we might well take a 
lesson. At the beginning of Japan’s career as an inter- 
national Power we taught her all we knew. The erstwhile 
pupil can now repay with compound interest the lessons 
of fifty years ago if we would only be willing to learn. But 
the English people are apathetic now as always. No indi- 
vidual will move in what are the business and interest of 
everybody, and the exploitation of daily human needs 
continues merrily without a protest. When the same 
evil reached an intolerable degree in Japan it was not borne 
so silently and so meekly, and the price of rice, the standard 
of all values, rapidly fell from over 60 yen to 25 yen per 
eceil. 
‘ This article has, however, wandered from the particular 
to the general—from the description of an individual, 
concrete case to a consideration, superficial though it is, 
of the general results of war profiteering. Let us now 
return to the original object. For the first half of the 
war, or a little longer, the new burthens were borne without 
loss of foothold. Then the pinch became too severe. 
Sacrifices had to be made. For forty years premiums 
had been paid, often it must be admitted with great diffi- 
culty, on two life assurance policies. Both had acquired 
a substantial surrender value. What easier than to meet 
immediate pressing requirements by a loan from the com- 
pany within the surrender value of the policies ? For a while 
there was ease and a credit balance at the bank once more. 
When the policies were originally taken out, one of the 
allurements out of the many that were detailed in glowing 
terms by the great Scotch company that issued them was 
that loans within the surrender value could always be 
obtained at an interest of 5 per cent. Unfortunately this 
was not specifically embodied in the terms of the policies. 
Times had changed, and when the loan was taken the old 
clear terms of the prospectus were quoted. The only result 
of a protest was a gentle smile. ‘‘ We now charge the current 
Bank rate.” That was something very much above 5 per 
cent., and a heavy half-yearly interest was added to that 
of the annual premiums. The aggregate burthen soon 
became overpowering, and the policies, the provision for 
the family made by long years of self-denial (in the Imperial 
Civil Service there are no pensions for widows), had to be 
entirely sacrificed. The sale of some small art treasures, 
loved both from their associations and their own intrinsic 
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merits, had preceded that of the policies, and it became 


easy to realize the feelings of the sober, industrious workman 
of whom so much is heard in protracted labour disputes, 
when, against his own better judgment, he is dragged into 
a strike by his impetuous fellows, and as the funds of the 
union fall is forced to sell his humble but treasured household 


gods, the acquisition of years of saving, to the dealer or the - 


pawnbroker. 

This is a plain, unvarnished tale of fact. The workman 
who reads it, if anyone does, whose own wages are perhaps 
£8 to £5 a week, may think it is one deserving no pity, 
that the teller, living in leisure at the expense of the British 
taxpayer, should consider himself fortunate in having what 
is left to him, though it is after long years of hard, strenuous 
work, when he has passed the threescore years and ten 
that are the days of his age, and when his strength is 
beginning to manifest itself as but labour and sorrow. The 
enriched money-grubber of the war will say “‘ Poor devil!” 
And the teller will pursue his weary, degrading, soul- 
enslaving struggle; he will see his wife, a gentle and refined 
lady, who in past days has entertained princes of our own 
Royal Family in her house, reduced to sordid household 
drudgery, and, like the thousand others who are in the same 
position, he will be without hope of sympathy or redress, 
when his fate is, on the one side, at the mercy of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the heart and conscience of a Grad- 
grind, and, on the other, of a gang of tradesmen saturated 
with the virus of profiteering in its most malignant form. 
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“MR. W. H.” AND “OUR EVER-LIVING 
POET ” 


_Rzapers of the National Review will remember a couple 
of articles which appeared in the magazine in November 
1921 and February of this year, attributing the authorship 
of Shakespeare’s plays, in the first article, to the Earl of 
Derby, and, in the second one, to his father-in-law, the Earl 
of Oxford. 

My interest was so much aroused by the articles in 
question that I lost no time in procuring Mr. J. Thomas 
Looney’s two books, Shakespeare Identified in Edward de 
Vere, Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and his edition of The 
Poems of Edward de Vere, as well as Professor Abel Lefranc’s 
work in two volumes entitled: Sows le Masque de William 
Shakespeare, William Stanley 6™° Comte de Derby. 

After carefully reading the four volumes, I came to the 
following conclusions : 

1. That Mr. Looney had proved his case as regards 
the authorship of Venus and Adonis; and that with refer- 
ence to the authorship of All’s Well, Troilus, Hamlet and 
The Sonnets his arguments, if not constituting an absolute 
proof, pointed at least to a high degree of probability. 

2. That Professor Lefranc had conclusively shown that 
Derby was concerned in the composition of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, and that his authorship of The Tempest was in a high 
degree probable. 

3. That the two authors—Looney and Lefranc—mutually 
corroborated one another, probably owing to the fact that 
Derby, who married Oxford’s daughter Elizabeth, had on 
occasions assisted his father-in-law. Professor Lefranc, 
indeed, makes this suggestion in the case of A Midsummer 
Nights Dream. At the same time, Mr. Looney argues 
against Oxford’s authorship of The Tempest, to this extent, 
therefore, supporting Professor Lefranc’s case. 

Having arrived at the foregoing conclusions, and knowing 
from a reference in Shakespeare Identified (p. 239) that the 
Farl of Oxford was living at Hackney in 1601, I determined 
to undertake some local researches which might throw 
further light on the subject. 

_ Historical research among Parish Registers and local 
stories is a form of sport very much like hunting. A 
searcher must have a working hypothesis in his mind 
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before he starts his investigations. The working hypothesis 
in the mind of a huntsman before he draws a covert is that 
there may be a fox init. If his working hypothesis is wrong, 
he will not be able to show any sport. 

Similarly, if a searcher among historical records starts 
with an erroneous working hypothesis, he will not enjoy 
any sport, or if he does start any game it will not be the 
particular game he is after. 

A good example of this is to be seen in that admirable 
monument of patient research, Mrs. Stopes’ Third Earl of 
Southampton, published last year. Mrs. Stopes writes in 
her Preface : 


I must confess that I did not start this work for the sake of the Earl of 
Southampton, but in the hope that I might find more about Shakespeare, which 
hope has not been satisfied. 


All the more honour to Mrs. Stopes for sticking to her 
self-imposed task, and for piling up yet higher the debt of 
gratitude which all Shakespeare students owe her for her 
splendid work among Elizabethan records. 

Notwithstanding all this, a legitimate inference from a 
study of Mrs. Stopes’ book is that the working hypothesis 
with which she started was wrong. 

I would not, of course, for one moment think of com- 
paring my own amateur work in connection with Parish 
Registers and local histories with Mrs. Stopes’ magnificent 
and valuable work among sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century MSS.; but, if I can show any successful result 
following the use of my particular working hypothesis, I 
think a fair inference to be drawn is that the hypothesis 
on which I am working is true, and that Mrs. Stopes’ 
working hypothesis about Shakespeare—the orthodox one— 
is not true. 

Before discussing my particular researches, it will be 
advisable at this point to give a short résumé of Oxford’s 
career. 

For the first thirty-eight years of his life (1550-1588) 
he led the life of a royal ward, courtier, poet and favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1571 he married the daughter of Lord Burleigh, Anne 
Cecil, by whom he had three daughters, Elizabeth, Bridget 
and Susan, the first of whom was born in 1575 and the last 
in 1587. The Earl was one of the noblemen who possessed 
a company of players—the “ Oxford Boys ”—with whom 
he toured the provinces and acted in London at the Curtain 
Theatre, and doubtless also at Court. He bore the repu. 
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tation of being one of the best writers of comedy of 
the time. 

Fleay, in his Chronicle of the London Stage (p. 86) is 
of the opinion that the Earl of Oxford’s players continued 
to act at the Curtain until 1588. After that date, at all 
events, they are no longer heard of. His wife, 


“ Anne Countess of Oxford died in Queen Elizabeth’s Court the 6th of June 1588, 
and was honourably interred in Westminster Abbey on the 25th of the same 
month, attended by many Persons of great Quality and Honour.” * 


A monument was erected by her father, Lord Burleigh, 
in the Chapel of St. Nicholas, Westminster Abbey, to her 
memory and to that of her mother, who died in the follow- 
ing year. 

’ ks the Earl of Oxford does not appear to have been 
present at the funeral of his wife, and had no share in the 
erection of the memorial, it is quite clear that some 
estrangement had occurred between the couple. Up to 
this date, 1588, there is no particular mystery about 
Oxford’s life. But a complete change took place after the 
death of his first wife. 

It is known that he subsequently married Elizabeth 
Trentham, one of the Maids of Honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that their son Henry, afterwards the eighteenth Earl 
of Oxford, was born in 1593, that he was summoned from 
his retirement to act as one of the judges at the trial of 
Essex in 1601, and that he died at Hackney on June 24, 
1604. 

So much is known. But this period of sixteen years, 
from 1588 to 1604, is, compared with the first period, one 
of complete retirement and obscurity. 

The very date of his second marriage is unknown. This 
is in striking contrast to the first marriage, which took 
place in Westminster Abbey and was attended by Queen 
Elizabeth herself. 

We may, therefore, conveniently divide Oxford’s life into 
two periods, the Anne Cecil period up to 1588, a period of 
prominence and brilliancy, associated with the Court ; and, 
secondly, what we may call the Elizabeth Trentham period, 
from 1588 to 1604, spent in retirement and almost complete 
obscurity, this period of his life being associated principally 
with the neighbourhood of Hackney. 

_ It is this second period that I have selected for investiga- 
tion. Covering, as it does, the first period of Shakespearean 
Publication, from the Venus and Adonis of 1593 to the 
* Collins’s Noble Families, p. 265. 
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authentic Hamlet Quarto of 1604, it includes what must 
be considered, ex hypothesi, the most productive period of 
Oxford’s life. Investigation promised to be all the easier 
as it seemed to be confined to one locality. 

This turned out to be the case, and as my first discovery 
was in connection with The Sonnets, a short description of 
the title, dedication and other details of the first edition 
is necessary at this point. 

On May 20, 1609, ‘‘a book called Shakespeares Son- 
nettes”’ was entered on the Stationers’ Register, and was 
shortly afterwards published in quarto, and priced at 
fivepence, with the following title-page : 


SHAKE-SPEARES 
SONNETS 


Never before imprinted 
AT LONDON 
By G.£ld for 7.T. and are to be solde by 
WILLIAM APSLEY. 
1609. 


The most cursory examination of the first edition of The 
Sonnets is sufficient to show that the book was published 
as a business venture, without the knowledge or permission 
of the author. 

The very title, Shake-speares Sonnets, instead of The 
Sonnets of William Shakespeare, displays what Sir Sidney 
Lee characterizes as ‘‘ a tradesman’s collocation of words.” 

The dedication runs as follows: 


TO. THE. ONLIE. BEGETTER. OF. 
THESE. INSVING. SONNETS. 
MR. W. H. ALL. HAPPINESSE. 
AND. THAT. ETERNITIE. 
PROMISED. 

BY. 

OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 
WISHETH. 

THE. WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTVRER. IN. 
SETTING. 


FORTH. 
T.T. 


Let us first endeavour to ascertain who “ 'T.T.”’ may have 
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been, ‘“ the well-wishing adventurer,” or hopeful speculator, 
who published or set forth “ these insuing sonnets ” in 1609. 

These initials stand for Thomas Thorpe, the publisher, 
concerning whom the following details are taken from Sir 
Sidney Lee’s article on him in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

In 1594 he took up the freedom of the Stationers’ 
Company, and in the year 1600 he signed the dedication 
of Christopher Marlowe’s First Book of Lucan to his friend 
in the trade, Edward Blount, one of Marlowe’s intimate 
friends. 

The dedication, which opens with the words: ‘“ Blunt, 
I purpose to be blunt with you,” was a facetious one, the 
usually selected noble but niggardly patron coming in for 
some uncomplimentary remarks. 


Thorpe’s energies [Sir Sidney Lee tells us] seem to have been mainly con- 
fined, as in his initial venture of Marlowe’s Lucan, to the predatory work of 
procuring, no matter how, unpublished and neglected “‘ copy.” In the absence 
of any legal recognition of an author’s right to control the publication of his 
work, the actual holder of a MS. was its lawful and responsible owner, no matter 
by what means it had fallen into his hands. 


So much for “‘ T.T.,”’ or Thomas Thorpe. 

Now for “‘ Mr. W. H.,” to whom the volume is dedicated 
as the “‘ onlie begetter ’’ of the sonnets, and on whose behalf 
T.T. wishes “‘ all happinesse and that eternitie promised by 
our ever-living Poet.” 

Many conjectures have been hazarded as to who this 
mysterious “Mr. W. H.” can have been. One of the 
points I hope to make in the following pages is the identi- 
fication of this enigmatic personage. Some interpret the 
mystery by referring the initials to William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, others to Henry Wriothesley—the initials being 
reversed—Earl of Southampton. 

Mrs. Stopes, however, pointed out long ago in her 
Bacon-Shakspere Question, 1888, that the dedication could 
not have been addressed to an Earl, “‘ as it is not reverent 
enough.” 

_ Besides, these interpretations are based on the assump- 
tion that ‘‘ onlie begetter ’”? means “ sole inspirer,”’ and here 
again Mrs. Stopes points out that the verb “to beget” 
occurs in contemporary literature in the sense of “ to get” 
or “to acquire,” as for instance in Hamlet’s instructions 
to the players : 


Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently : 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness, 
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Here the verb to beget is practically used as a synonym 
for to acquire. To quote Mrs. Stopes again, for a final 
summing-up, the dedication “ refers only to the person who 
got the poems or collected them for the publisher, not to 
the inspirer or composer.” 

The following extracts from Sir Sidney Lee’s article on 
Thomas Thorpe refer to ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.” 


As in the case of Marlowe’s Lucan, Thomas Thorpe selected for patron 
of the volume a friend in the trade whom he denominated ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.” 


* * * * * * * 


An obscure stationer, William Hall, was at this period filling, like Thorpe, 
the irresponsible réle of procurer of manuscripts. In 1606 Hall had procured 
for publication A Foure-fold Meditation, by Robert Southwell, and had supplied, 
as owner of the “‘ copy,” a dedicatory epistle under his initials ‘‘ W. H.” 

Southwell’s poem was printed for Hall by George Eld, the printer of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


In all probability, therefore, “Mr. W. H.” was the 
stationer William Hall. 

Who, then, was Robert Southwell, whose poem, A Foure- 
fold Meditation, was published by Hall in 1606 ? 

Again Sir Sidney Lee, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, is our authority. 

He was a Jesuit missionary and writer, whose poems 
were a model for those of Crashaw in the seventeenth 
century, Percy Bysshe Shelley being a descendant of a 
younger branch of the family. 

As his poem, A Foure-fold Meditation, is an important 
link in our chain of evidence, it is necessary here to give 
some details of his short and tragic career. 

He was born about 1561, and was sent to school at 
Douay. In his fifteenth year he went to Paris, where he 
studied under the Jesuit Thomas Darbyshire. In 1578 he 
was enrolled at Rome “amongst the children” destined 
to become Jesuits. In 1580 he was admitted to the first 
vows, and was made Prefect of Studies in the English 
College at Rome. In 1584 he was ordained priest and 
nominated to the English Mission. In 1585 an Act of 
Parliament, 27 Eliz., was passed. ~This Act laid it down 
that any Roman Catholic priest ordained since the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign—1558—who should reside 
more than forty days in England was guilty of treason 
and liable to syffer death. 

In 1586 Robert Southwell set out for England accom- 
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panied by Father Henry Garnett, but his landing was 
reported by a spy to Sir Francis Walsingham, and he was 
closely watched. 

He was welcomed at Lord Vaux’s house at Hackney, 
and for six years he led the life of a fugitive, carrying his 
life in his hand, making use of many disguises, travelling 
under the name of Cotton, and using terms of falconry in 
his conversation in order to throw his pursuers off the 


_ scent, until at last he was arrested at Harrow in 1592. 


For the next three years he was kept in prison at 
Westminster and in the Tower, being every now and then 
subjected to torture in the vain hope that he would betray 
his friends; and he was finally hanged at Tyburn on 
February 21, 1595. Lord Vaux, who had befriended him 
at Hackney, died in the same year. 

After Robert Southwell’s death many of his manuscript 
poems were at intervals brought to light, and gained a wide 
popularity. The MS. of one of these poems, A Foure- 
fold Meditation, fell into the hands of William Hall, 
who, as we have seen, published it in 1606, inserting 
ie title-page a dedicatory epistle under the initials 

An important link in our chain of evidence, to be noted 

at this stage of the investigation, is that it was at Lord 
Vaux’s house at Hackney that Robert Southwell was 
hospitably received after landing in England in 1586. 
_ Inthis connection a quotation may be made from p. 100 
of the History and Antiquities of the Parish of Hackney, by 
William Robinson, LL. D., F.S.A., 1842, under the heading 
“Lord Vaux’s House.” 


Edward Lord Vaux had a residence at Hackney at the latter end of the 
sixteenth century ; but it is not known at this day the precise place where his 
house was situated. It is certain that his house was one in which the R.C. 
priests and Jesuits about the year 1592 practised their popish impositions to 
deceive the people. 


* * * * * * * 


All that is known is that this Lord Vaux was for many years confined 
as @ suspected person within a certain distance from London; and it is 
conjectured that he hired a residence at Hackney (probably Brooke House), 
which is confirmed from the circumstance of his house at Hackney being 
mentioned * several times in a book printed in 1603 (published by James 
Roberts, dwelling in Barbican) entitled: A Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures. 


* Pages 7, 11, 37, 82, 117, 131, 139, 193, 202, 203, 237, 246, 251, 254, 261, 
267, 268, 269, 
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We may therefore take it, in Dr. Robinson’s opinion, ag 
being highly probable that the well-known Elizabethan 
residence, Brooke House, was the harbour of refuge to 
which Robert Southwell was welcomed in 1586. 

The confirmation of this, that Dr. Robinson accepts 
from the frequent mention of Lord Vaux’s house at Hackne 
in the Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, is probably 
due to the fact that a local tradition of a “ priest’s hole” 
or hiding-place has always connected itself with Brooke 
House. 

The existence of this local tradition, together with 
another and most important piece of evidence connecting 
both the Earl and Countess of Oxford with Brooke House, 
are alluded to in the following quotations from a series of 
articles by the late Mr. Henry Blundell-Heath, contributed 
to the Hackney Spectator from February 22 to May 10, 
1909, under the heading, “‘ The Romance of Brooke House, 
Hackney.” 

After giving the early history of the old manor, which 
passed into the possession of Henry VIII in 1538, when it 
became known as King’s Place, our author informs us that 
that monarch held a Court there in 1546, Edward VI doing 
the same in 1549, followed by Queen Elizabeth in 1583. 
At that date the house was in the possession of Sir Rowland 
Hayward. It next passed into the hands of Anthony 
Radcliffe. 

Mr. Blundell-Heath goes on to say: 


The next change was in 1596, when the mansion, having been in the hands 
of Anthony Radcliffe and others, considered to be Hayward’s executors, is by 
them transferred to Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, who came into residence 
with another widow, Lady Catherine Vaux. 


* * * * * * * 


Very little is known of the circumstances under which these ladies resided 
at King’s Place. They were undoubtedly Popish recusants, for we find Lord 
Vaux frequently prosecuted for not attending the Reformed Church, and he 
was repeatedly imprisoned and fined. 

The probability is that, as the Countess of Oxford was in possession of the 
dwelling and had means, she offered accommodation to Lady Vaux, who was 
allowed to live with her unmolested. An incident (previously alluded to in 
Mr. Blundell-Heath’s narrative) referring to the Jesuit Edward Campion gives 
colour to the story about the “ priest’s hole”’ or hiding-place, which is one of 
the traditions of Brooke House. 

With regard to the Countess of Oxford, she appears to have had troublesome 
servants. The Middlesex Session Rolls throw light upon this. 

On May 17th (2 James I—i.e. in 1604) a true bill is found that at Hackney 
in the dwelling house of the Most Nobie the Earl of Oxford certain persons 
robbed Agnes Thomas of various garments and money. Sentenced to be 
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hung. Again, on October 19th (4 James I—i.e. in 1606) the recognizance is 
taken of John Freeon of Hackney, gentleman, servant to the Countess of Oxford, 
to appear at the next gaol delivery to witness against Rose Jones committed 
on suspicion of a felony done to the said Countess. 


The foregoing quotation contains evidence of the occu- 
pation of King’s Place by the Earl of Oxford on May 17, 
1604, just a month before his death, and we know from 
Shakespeare Identified, p. 239, where the Hatfield MSS., 
vol. xii, are quoted, that he was writing to Sir Robert Cecil 
from Hackney on March 22, 1601. 

Probably, therefore, the house was occupied from 1596 
both by the Earl and Countess, the mention of the name 
of the Countess alone as the incoming tenant in 1596 being 
possibly due to some provision in the marriage settlement. 

Her father, Sir Thomas Trentham, of Rocester, Stafford- 
shire, was a wealthy man, his father having been granted 
the lands of the Abbey at Rocester by Henry VIII on the 
dissolution of the monasteries. In any case, Mr. Blundell- 
Heath is clearly mistaken in speaking of the Countess of 
Oxford as a widow in 1596. 

The following quotation is from a MS. History of 
Hackney, by John Thomas, 1832, under the heading 
“Brooke House ”’ : 


In 1596 this Manor with the Capital Mansion was conveyed by Anthony 
Ratcliffe and others to Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, who in 1609 alienated 
it with 4 Messuages, 2 Cottages, 2 Tofts, etc., 100 acres of Land, 50 of meadow, 
100 of pasture and 20 of wood in the Parishes of Hackney and Tottenham 
to Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, his heirs and assigns. 


It is at this point that the clue suggesting The Sonnets 
comes in. It was on May 20, 1609, that ‘“‘a book called 
Shakespeares Sonnettes”? was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register, and it was in 1609, according to Thomas, that 
the Countess of Oxford alienated Brooke House—or King’s 
Place, as it was then called—to Fulke Greville. 

The date, 1609, is so important in this connection that 
any further evidence as to Lady Oxford’s affairs at this time 
is very desirable. A reference to Morant’s History of Essex, 
vol. ii, p. 295, supplies a further link in the chain. From 
his account of the De Vere property of Castle-Hedingham, 
in that county, we find that Lady Oxford’s brother, Francis 
Trentham, advanced £10,000 ‘to clear incumbrances on 
the Oxford Estates. In consideration whereof, 8 July 
1609 by deed inrolled,” etc., etc. Oxford’s three daughters 
by his first wife conveyed Castle-Hedingham to their step- 
mother, the Countess-Dowager. 
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We are now in a position to recapitulate the relevant 
and probable facts before going on to any inferences from 
those facts. 

For greater clearness let us put them down in chrono- 
logical order and tabular form. 


1586-1592. Robert Southwell, a Jesuit, author of the poem A Foure-fold 
Meditation, published after his death, is at intervals welcomed 
by Lord Vaux at his house in Hackney. This house, according 
to Robinson, was probably King’s Place. 

1595. Death of Lord Vaux. 
Execution of Robert Southwell. 

1596. Occupation of King’s Place by Lady Vaux, by the Countess— 
and doubtless also by the Earl—of Oxford. 

1604. Death of the Earl of Oxford at Hackney. 

1606. William Hall procures for publication Robert Southwell’s 
Foure-fold Meditation. 

1609. Sale of King’s Place, and purchase of Castle-Hedingham by 
Lady Oxford. 
William Hall procures for publication a ‘‘ book called Shakes- 
peares Sonnettes,’ entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
May 20th. Thomas Thorpe publishes The Sonnets, dedicating 
them in an intimate and friendly way to a fellow publisher, 
whom he addresses as “ Mr. W. H.,”’ wishing him “ all happi- 
nesse and that eternitie promised by our ever-living Poet.” 


What inferences may we draw from these facts ? 

Working as we are on the hypothesis stated at the 
commencement of this article, that the Earl of Oxford 
was the author of The Sonnets, it may surely be inferred 
with some confidence that the general clearing-up of the 
Oxford affairs in 1609 including the sale of King’s Place, 
when an inventory was made of its contents, brought the 
MS. of these poems to light. 

A second inference which may be drawn from the 
Dedication of The Sonnets is that the author was not living 
at the time of their publication. ‘‘ Our ever-living Poet” 
is, as Mr. Looney has pointed out in Shakespeare Identified, 
p. 419, a phrase only used of a man after he is actually dead. 

If this inference be accepted, all other known claimants 
to the authorship of The Sonnets are put out of court; for 
William Shakspere the actor, the Earls of Rutland, Derby 
and Southampton, as well as Sir Waiter Raleigh and Francis 
Bacon, were all living in 1609. 

A third inference is that William Hall, who was the 
procurer of The Sonnets, as well as of the Foure-fold Medita- 
tion, probably obtained both MSS. from King’s Place. 

A fourth inference is that William Hall had probably 
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some local connection with Hackney, and may very well 
have been a Hackney man. 

A fifth inference, which may be drawn from the Dedica- 
tion of The Sonnets, is that William Hall had been recently 
married. 

Mrs, Stopes, in her biography of The Third Earl of 
Southampton, p. 344, makes the very plausible suggestion 
that “all happinesse, and that eternitie promised by our 
ever-living Poet,” reads very like a wedding wish, the 
particular eternity promised in many of the sonnets* being 
the eternity to be gained by leaving posterity behind to 
carry on one’s name and memory. 

Although I had not up to this time consulted the actual 
Hackney Parish Registers, as the extracts given in Robinson’s 
History of Hackney gave the dates of death both of the 
Earl and Countess of Oxford, I felt that my search would 
not be complete without consulting the original Registers 
on the offchance of their containing the name of a William 
Hall who might have been the “ onlie begetter ’’ or procurer 
of the MS. of The Sonnets in 1609. 

In order, therefore, to leave no stone unturned in the 
matter, I examined the Registers one afternoon after a long 
morning spent in the Central Library, Hackney, where the 
Chief Librarian, Mr. Aldred, had courteously placed at my 
disposal all the MSS. and printed books dealing with 
local history. The MS. notes contained extracts from 


the old Registers, with occasional remarks, such as the 


following : 


A.D. 1590, were 23 marriages, none of note. 
* * * * * * vs 


1607. 22 marriages, 38 Xtnings and 38 burials. 
1608. 25 marriages, Lovelace Kt. & Marg* Dodworth, Jn® 
Brewster of the Temple & Lady Deane Widow. 
40 Xtnings. Nath! son of St Jn® Rae Kt. 
71 burials, etc., etc. 


The chance of finding William Hall was so slight that 
I very nearly contented myself with the extracts contained 
in the Library, but decided at last to go to the church so 
as to satisfy my mind that everything possible had been 
done to find ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.” 

I emphasize the fact that I went to the Registers to 
find a definite individual to fit a particular case, because a 
successful find under such circumstances is more valuable 
as evidence than a chance discovery, for the reason that 


* See Sonnets I, VI, XII, XIII, XIV, ete, 
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it tends to confirm the hypothesis on the strength of which 
the search was being conducted, namely, in this case, that 
The Sonnets had been found at King’s Place, and that 
William Hall was a Hackney man. 

Judge, therefore, of my delight when I came across the 
following entry : 


William Hall was joyned in matrymonye to Margery Gryffyn on the 
4th Aug. 1608. 


The verger, Mr. George Merle, who helped me to look 
through the voluminous list of names, was no less in- 
terested and hardly less pleased than I was at the swift 
and dramatic success of the search. 

It was, however, some time before I fully realized the 
import of this discovery. I have since searched some 
twenty odd volumes of Harleian Society’s Reprints of 
Registers of London Parishes, as well as Marriage Licenses, 
London, 1520-1610, Marriage Licenses Granted by the Faculty 
Office, etc., etc., and the only William Halls who were either 
born, married, or died at a time to fit the case of “ Mr. 
W. H.” are the following : 


St. Michael’s, Cornhill. William Hall, son of George, bapt. Jan. 15, 1570. 
St. James’, Clerkenwell. William Hall, married Margaret Townley, 1593. 
William Hall, buried July 22, 1625. 
William Hall, buried July 19, 1636. 


Any one of these entries may refer to our William Hall. 
If the second entry refers to him, Margery Gryffyn must 
have been his second wife, and either of the two burials may 
also refer to him. 

Two important points should, however, be noticed. 
First, that no entry so completely fulfils all the conditions 
as the record of the marriage of William Hall to Margery 
Gryffyn at Hackney on August 4, 1608. And secondly, 
that my theory or working hypothesis guided me straight 
to the right Parish Register. 

The ‘ book called Shakespeares Sonnettes’’ was entered 
on the Stationers’ Register on May 20, 1609. William Hall 
had been married just nine months before. What more 
suitable wedding present for him than the volume of sonnets 
which open with the quatrain : 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s Rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory ? 
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And what more suitable wedding wish than the one 
inscribed on the page just preceding this very sonnet : 


To Mr. W. H. all happinesse 
and that eternitie 
Promised 
by 

Our ever-living Poet ? 


There are other inferences to be drawn from the facts 
set down in this article, some of them of even greater weight 
and importance as regards the question of Shakespearean 
authorship than those I have drawn from the facts known 
about William Hall, but these must be put off for another 
occasion. 

Meanwhile the value of the hypothesis which led to my 
discovery on July 12th of this year of the marriage of 
William Hall to Margery Gryffyn has, I suggest, been 
sufficiently demonstrated to make it worthy of further 
application on the part of searchers amongst Elizabethan 
records. 

In conclusion, I cannot but think that a careful weighing 
of the evidence now brought forward will result in a powerful 
reinforcement of the case so ably put forward by Mr. Looney 
in his Shakespeare Identified, that not only the sonnets but 
also the great majority of the plays are in all probability 
the work of the Karl of Oxford. 

B. R. Warp 
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A WESTERN DEER FOREST AND Its 
WILD LIFE 


BuriED deep amidst great hills is the deer forest of which 
I write. In winter it is a place of driving storms from off 
the Atlantic, of heavy rain driven aslant the gale and of 
powdery snow borne in the arms of the biting north wind. 
The deer seek what shelter they may in the scanty woods 
or the deep corries where the wind comes in gusts only, 
and the one living creature to be abroad is the eagle. 

Spring in these “wide and windy acres” tarries 
long. April comes and goes, and still no life stirs 
amongst the hill plants. The air is as bitter as ‘ever, 
yet the sun at mid-day rises daily a little higher in the 
heavens, and his rays, in shelter from the wind, are genial and 
life-giving. But even before the coming of April the raven 
has sensed the approach of spring, and his mate before 
March is many days old has laid her half-dozen eggs in 
that nest of heather stalks and warm, woolly lining built 
upon some wild and inaccessible rock. 

During the early days of the April that is past I made 
my way up a glen of the forest. For a full weck the finest 
of weather had prevailed. Each night, it is true, a black 
frost had bound the peat bogs, and had covered the lochs 
with a sheet of ice, but the sun shone warm from a 
cloudless sky, and the air was delightfully crisp and invigo- 
rating. At the head of the glen were great hills, entirely 
snowclad and dazzlingly white in the strong sunshine. 
Nearer at hand was a lesser height, with rocky terraces 
where small rowan trees clung precariously, and from here 
a peregrine falcon and a raven soared out. The peregrine 
was not yet, I think, nesting, but the raven had already 
hatched out his young, and was anxious for them, as he sailed 
on stately wing backward and forward across the cliff face. 
Every now and again the peregrine “‘ stooped ” at the raven 
with terrific speed, the sable bird meeting the assault by 
turning quickly upon his back and presenting a formidable 
array of talons to his enemy. 

And yet are the raven and peregrine falcon the enemies 
one might believe ? } 

It is a very interesting fact that they frequently nest 
upon the same cliff. They tolerate each other’s presence— 
that much is certain—and it is possible that each feels in 
the other a safeguard, to give warning of the approach of 
the human enemy. 
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For a time a single raven played about the cliff, then 
his mate was spied in the distance hurrying homeward. 
As she approached it was seen that she carried in her bill 
a lump of raw flesh—perhaps from the carcase of some 
defunct sheep—which she was bringing to her family. 

The grass and heather of the glen were tinder-dry. A 
stalker appeared, and kindled the hill. Quickly the flames 
spread, and dense volumes of blue smoke filled the glen. 
Rising on the breeze the smoke of the fire ascended mist- 
like, gradually blotting out all the hills, except their snowy 
summits, which emerged with curious effect. 

No deer were in the glen, but towards evening, when 
the sun shone ruddy on snowy corrie and dark pine tree, 
many stags came down from the higher ground to the 
stalker’s house in the glen—for they knew that an evening 
meal often awaited them there. There were young stags 
and veterans, with some fine heads among them, noticeably 
a 13-pointer with graceful, symmetrical antlers. Very 
tame was this fine stag, though before the close of summer— 
at the commencement of the stalking season—he would be 
wary and difficult to approach within shot. During these 
days of early April very few stags have shed their horns, 
but before the end of the month scarcely an antler is 
seen. They have been cast on some out-of-the-way spot, 
and, if not found by some stalker or shepherd and considered 
worthy of transport home, they become drawn in by the 
peaty earth or eaten by stags or hinds—for both sexes, it is 
interesting to know, are partial to horns as an article of diet! 
_ There are several pairs of golden eagles in the forest 
of which I write. These grand birds, the enemy of the 
grouse preserver, are usually left in peace in a deer forest, 
and very majestic do they look as they soar with leisurely, 
stately flight above the corries and hilltops. 

The golden eagle is an early nester. During the present 
season a certain pair of my acquaintance had eggs by 
March 17th—an unusually early date. In this case the 
nesting site was a veteran Scots pine high up in the forest, 
with a wide outlook over snowy hills. Another eyrie 
was built in a rock in a high-lying corrie. Even in April 


, the frost was intense here, and great icicles many yards 


in length marked the course of the hill burns. I had heard 
that the eagle nested in this corrie, but had not seen the 
nest, and ultimately found it in a remarkable way. I 
was “spying”? an ancient eyrie through the glass, when 
I happened to turn my head and saw a dark object 
drop plummet-like through the deep blue of the sky. 
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This was the eagle returning to her nest, and it scemed 
unbelievable that she should have failed to observe me. It 
is probable, I think, that she had been disturbed by a 
shepherd, who had kindled a fire that morning in the 
corrie—although the corrie was deserted at the time of m 
arrival, the fire was still smouldering—and that, having 
seen the stalker off her beat, she was returning to her 
nest unsuspicious of fresh danger. 

She alighted upon the rocks about a mile from where 
I stood, and walked confidently on to her eyrie. After 
giving her a few minutes to settle down upon her eggs I 
made my way towards the spot, and had reached a point 
a few hundred yards distant when the warm sun, striking 
full on the cliffs, brought down a cluster of icicles in a 
miniature avalanche. These narrowly missed the eagle, 
and the startled bird launched herself into the air and sailed 
out over the corrie. The nest was built upon a broad ledge 
of rock not more than ten feet from the foot of the cliff, 
and consisted of heather and birch-shoots, with young 
buds fresh upon them. The lining of the nest was of 
Luzula sylvatica—which the eagle almost always uses for 
this purpose—and on it there rested the two large round 
eggs, one richly spotted with reddish-brown, the other 
almost unmarked. © 

Although the head: of the corrie was still buried deep 
in snow and icicles were everywhere, the eagle’s nesting 
ledge was sun-bathed and sheltered, and already Sazifraga 
oppositifolia blossomed here, its deep crimson flowers a 
delight to the eye. This saxifrage is the first of all hill 
plants to blossom and thrives where no other flower can 
exist. In the Arctic it is plentiful, and on many a Spits- 
bergen island its profusion of bloom gave a delightful touch 
of life to a landscape otherwise desolate in the extreme. 

In the heart of the forest of which I write is a hill loch. 
It lies just under 1,000 feet above sea-level, encircled by big 
hills which hide it from view at a distance. Of a summer 
evening the stags come down to drink here, or wade deep 
into its clear waters. In winter the loch is deserted, save 
for its wild swans, but with the coming of spring there 
arrive many bird people. 

March is but a few days old when a single pair of hand- 


some black-throated divers reach the loch. They have 


made it their summer home for many years now, and 
they give a great charm to this hill-girt sheet of water. 
I remember once, in the dawn of an April morning, looking 
across the loch. So hard had been the night’s frost the 
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loch was frozen almost across with a sheet of black ice, 
and there, swimming near the centre, were the two divers. 
Not a breath of air stirred, and the birds could be seen 
with great distinctness as they swam and dived for their 
preakfast of trout. During the early days of May the 
divers decide upon some low grassy island (there are many 
on the loch) as their nesting-place, and here a small depres- 
sion is scraped at a-distance of not more than a couple of 
feet from the water’s edge. Two dark eggs, very large 
for the size of the bird, are laid here, and if all goes well 
the young first see the light in the early days of June. 
But there are dangers that beset the eggs. The crafty 
grey crow haunts the loch, and to him the black-throated 
diver’s eggs are coveted tit-bits. 

_ A heavy storm of rain and wind may (as happened last 
year) flood the nest and wash the eggs into the loch, for 
the diver, being an indifferent walker on dry ground, chooses 
a spot only a few inches above the usual level of the loch 
for her nest. The young, when hatched out, take to the 
water at once, and may be seen riding comfortably upon 
the back of their mother when wearied by their own small 
efforts in the water. 

The wary greenshank arrives at the loch a little later 
than the divers, and how pleasant it is, on a warm sunny 
morning in May, to hear his wild flute-like call as he flits 
restlessly across the loch, or courts the lady of his choice. 
No bird, to my mind, has a more pleasing call than the 
greenshank ; it has in it the spirit of the moorland and of 
the wide, wind-swept places where the mist eddies and the 
west wind roams. He is a curious bird, and when not 
engaged in amorous, tremulous flights will stand for hours 
motionless upon some stone in a lonely tarn, deep in 
thought apparently, and unmindful of the very existence 
of his lady. Everywhere throughout the high Scottish 
moors are scattered the remains of pine forests of some 
dim and distant age. Their stumps and roots project 
gauntly from the peat, and in the shelter of these relics of 
@ more equable and less tempestuous climate the green- 
shank lays her four beautiful pear-shaped eggs. 

Wigeon haunt the forest loch in early summer and 
sandpipers trill from the shore, but the most interesting 
bird is the whooper swan. The whooper, or wild swan, 
visits the British Isles during the winter in considerable 
numbers, but upon the approach of spring flies northward 
to breed, many being seen in the Orkneys and Shetlands 
during April as they pass over, heading for their Icelandic 
VOL. LXXX 7 
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haunts. In the whole of Scotland it is doubtful whether 
half a dozen pairs of whoopers nest, thus the loch of which 
I write has an added distinction in possessing its own pair 
of these birds. The whooper is of a similar size to our 
semi-domesticated mute swan, but can be identified by the 
bright yellow of the bill and from the absence of the black 
knob or “berry” so prominent in the mute swan. There 
is another distinction: the mute swan is silent, whereas 
the hooper or whooper utters frequently a deep-toned call, 
pleasant to the ear. Like the divers, the whooper swans 
make their nest upon an island, and return to it with each 
spring. The nest is a small affair compared with the bulky 
structure of the mute swan, and is built upon a little 
clearing of short, velvety grass amongst the long heather. 
It is perhaps ten yards from the water, and from a little 
sandy bay where the swan makes her landing a well-marked 
track leads to the nest. During the past season, assisted by 
a kindred bird-lover, I built a hiding-place upon the island, 
and, concealed within it, watched a little of the life of the 
whooper swan. The birds quickly became used to the 
** hide,” and the female bird on landing, and after carefully 
drying her breast feathers by rubbing them over with the 
back of her head, walked confidently on to her nest. Her 
mate did not land, but spent much of his time standing 
upon a large stone a few feet off shore. 

During the two perfect May days which we spent observ- 
ing the home life of the swans there was much charm 
abroad upon this lonely loch of the hills. 

After continued wet weather the warm sunshine was 
drawing from the birches, as yet not in full leaf, the sweetest 
and freshest of scents. In the trees chaffinches sang, and 
meadow pipits mounted into the still air uttering their 
unambitious songs. The loch reflected the deep blue of 


the sky, and in the background were the great hills still ; 


heavily splashed with the winter’s snow. 

On these hills, towards the end of May, stags commence 
to wander. As the snows leave the high plateaux, the 
deer move up to them for the young grass that is to be 
found there. By the end of May the antlers are growing 
fast, and their covering of “ velvet’’ renders them more 
imposing than later in the season. 

It is now that their winter hair is shed, and a new coat 
of rich red-brown assumed. May gives place to June, and 
the grasses are now green, even in the highest corries. The 
deer now spend their time, if the weather be kind, at a height 
of three to four thousand feet, and thus the dwellers of the 
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high tops, the ptarmigan, are in solitude no longer. The 
golden eagle may at times cross these hilltops, or the 
peregrine speed across them on the arms of the gale, but 
the ptarmigan—the “tarmachan” of the Gael—is the only 
bird to live, summer and winter, at such heights. 

It is interesting to realize how closely ptarmigan cling 
to their own hillside. They are there alike in the wildest 
snowstorm of winter and on the finest summer’s day. ‘That 
they do at times migrate there is no doubt, for they have 
been seen by a shepherd upon the slopes of Beinn Mhor, 
on the Island of South Ilist. Upon this Hebridean isle 
ptarmigan do not nest, and I have often wondered whence 
came these white-winged visitors. From the Cuchulain 
hills of Skye perhaps, or even further afield, from the high 
tops of Knoydart on the western coast of the mainland. 

One cloudless morning towards the end of May I left 
my base—a stalker’s cottage in the forest—and made for 
the high tops and the haunt of the ptarmigan. Near the 
head of the glen stands a small, rounded hill, its eastern side 
consisting of sheer cliff, and here, on a small ledge, a golden 
eagle had her young. 

At a height of some 2,500 feet the first ptarmigan were 
seen. On a narrow wind-swept ridge the cocks were sunning 
themselves, and at my approach flew out croaking with 
that curious distinctive note of theirs. Their mates were 
by now brooding their grouse-like eggs, trusting to their 
wonderful protective colouration rather than their power 
of flight for safety. 

At 3,500 feet the hill grass was as brown as in mid- 
winter, yet a herd of stags were grazing on the plateau here. 
The view extended far, and, although eastward the sky was 
still unclouded, over the distant Atlantic a storm was 
gathering. One after another the hills in that direction 
became shrouded in mist. It was fascinating to watch the 
approach of the mist-army, and to speculate how long it would 
be before the hill-plateau on which I stood was enveloped. 

It was not without uneasiness that I saw the clouds 
hurry ever faster forward on the arms of the strong westerly 
breeze, for the hill was a stranger to me, and there was but 
one pass down the far side whither I was bound, while many 
precipices hung to entrap the wanderer overtaken by mist. 
I reached the hilltop and took my bearings a few minutes 
before the clouds arrived, and a steep descent brought me 
to a birch-clad glen, smelling very sweetly in the gentle rain 
that was now falling. 

Let us return on a midsummer’s day to the loch of which 
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I have written above. <A great change is visible. Those 
grasses which in May were browned and lifeless are now of 
fresh and delightful green. The wild swans have hatched 
out their brood and swim with them with stately motion 
on the still blue waters. 


The greenshank’s young are by now almost ready to 


fly, and their parents work themselves into a state of pitiable 
agitation on their behalf (though it is all quite unnecessary, 
for the youngsters have concealed themselves so well that 
the most minute search would fail to locate them). The 
mountain hares, which in winter rivalled the snow in the 
whiteness of their coat, have now assumed their unobtrusive 
summer dress, and the young of the hill fox are already 
abroad in the forest. Of a quiet evening, trout break the 
loch’s surface as they rise to the fly, and if one is fortunate 
one may see the “ wake” of a deep-swimming otter as he 
hunts the largest trout for his supper. 

The stags are rapidly gaining in condition these fine 
summer days; their heads are fully grown, but until the 
velvet leaves them, in late August, they are safe from the 
rifle, and, seemingly realizing this, are much less wild than 
later in the season. Stalking commences, and the corries 
that for so many months have been undisturbed now see 
the stalker making his way with caution in the shelter of 
peat hags and boulders as he endeavours to approach his 
unsuspecting quarry. 

No form of British sport calls for such skill and endur- 
ance as deerstalking, and the difficulties are enormously 
increased if the sportsman does his stalking himself, without 
the assistance of a trained stalker. A start before daybreak, 
perhaps, a twenty-mile walk, a long and arduous stalk 
spoiled, it may be, by some unseen hind that gives the 


alarm, and a struggle back to the lodge in the teeth of a | 


roaring south-westerly gale and torrents of rain. And how 
it can rain in these western forests! I remember a mid- 
October day that gave no less than 4°60 inches during its 
twenty-four humid hours, and—still more remarkable—a 
yield of just over 32 inches for a single month. Such 
a record may the better be realized by comparing it 
with an annual rainfall in the south and east of England. 
It is weather, weather all the time in the western highlands. 
One is entirely dependent upon it. Yet no place is so beauti- 
ful as when the fine weather lingers for a season in these 
western corries, for one perfect day renders dim and indis- 
tinct the memory of past storms. 

SzTon GorDON 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
OF LAWN TENNIS 


PART I 


1874 To THE CoMING OF THE RENSHAWS 


In the catalogue of a famous firm of book auctioneers I 
recently came across the following item : 


Lawn TENNIs.—A collection of Newspaper Cuttings chiefly from The Field. 
Pamphlets (including one on Prizes by Lewis Carroll, 1883), Autograph Letters, 
Rules, Programmes of Tournaments, Championship Badges, etc., relating to 
Lawn Tennis, from the time of Major Wingfield, the soi-disant inventor of the 
game, 1874-1887. 


This collection has now come into my possession, and 
it is probably as complete a record of the early days of 
sphairistiké, or lawn tennis, as is in existence. The com- 
piler was the late Julian Marshall, whose knowledge of 
the history of ball games was profound. His Annals 
of Tennis, 1878, contains a fund of information on ball 
play of all kinds from the earliest times, and his later 
contributions to the literature of games included Tennis 
Quips and Cranks, 1883, and part of Rackets, Tennis and 
Fives in the All-England Series, 1890. He took a great 
interest in lawn tennis from the first, and was Hon. 
Secretary of the All-England Club during the great Renshaw 
period. He drew up a code of laws single-handed for 
the game of tennis which are used in nearly all courts 
to-day. He helped to formulate the first written rules 
of rackets, and some part of the rules of lawn tennis, 
even as they stand to-day, are due to his work. He was 
the first editor, in conjunction with N. L. Jackson, of 
Pastime, and for many years was correspondent on tennis 
and lawn tennis to The Field. He was a good racket 
player, and he won the M.C.C. Silver Tennis Prize in 1867, 
and he played in the early championships at Wimbledon. 
He collected the early literature of lawn tennis with 
assiduous care, and any later historian of the game owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude. Before giving a résumé of 
the collection, we may-discuss shortly to which games of 
earlier existence lawn tennis owed most, and how Major 
W. Wingfield was the inventor of the game. A full list 
of games played with a moving ball and an implement 
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before 1870 would take up a considerable space, but we 
may mention the chief of them. In Great Britain tennis, 
rackets, long fives, squash rackets, badminton, in rather 
a primitive form, bat fives, and certain adaptations of 
tennis played out of doors with no definite name but 
which in some ways resembled lawn tennis. To these last 
we shall refer later. In France courte paume (the same 
as tennis) and longue paume, in Italy pallone, in the 
Basque country and Spain pelota (jeu de rebot), jeu 
de Blé, jeu de blaid and trinquet. Tennis under various 
names was common at one time to many countries 
besides France and England, including Spain, Italy, Germany 
and Austria. 

And to tennis all ball games owe a deep debt, for it 
was through tennis that the invention of the racquet came. 
The game was originally played with the hand. Then in 
the Middle Ages the Italians tried a glove, then a double 
glove, then a glove strung with some form of gut. The 
making of a frame and handle followed. From 1600 onwards 
there are abundant representations of early implements. 
The idea of a net also developed first at tennis, from a cord 
and then a cord with a fringe on it, the height of the cord 
being originally fixed by one player standing at the end 
of the court being able just to see the end of the floor at 
the other and no more. Two leading features of lawn 
tennis, the racquet and the net, are thus primarily derived 
from tennis. 

That Major Wingfield had heard of tennis but obviously 
knew little about it is shown by his early pamphlet, which 
we shall discuss later. Here he mentions quite correctly 
that tennis had been played by the English and French 
kings, but that it had at that time, (1874) died out, which 
was, of course, absolutely untrue, as at that date there 
were a number of courts in England and a great deal of 
play in certain places. 

Rackets certainly played its part in the development 
of lawn tennis. It was in the ’seventies a widely played and 
popular game. The scoring of rackets was adopted for 
lawn tennis during its early years practically in toto: the 
actual form of the earliest implements for lawn tennis bore 
quite as much resemblance to the racket racquet of that 
day as to the tennis racquet. In passing, it may be said 
that racket players took very kindly to lawn tennis in 
its primitive form, most of the best players having a thorough 
knowledge of the older game. 

Badminton, too, did its share. It was a good deal 
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played in India, and without doubt Major Wingfield had 
seen and played it. 

From the games such as longue paume, pelota and 
pallone, lawn tennis borrowed little or nothing. Finally 
we come to the adaptations of tennis without definite names. 
That such had existed is assured, but probably Wingfield 
knew nothing of them when he launched his sphairistiké on 
the world. We will give a few examples of these games. 
The most famous in old times is found in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days in Nichols’ Progresses, where we find that some of 
Lord Hertford’s servants played a game which must have 
had a faint resemblance to lawn tennis at Elvetham, in 
Hampshire. Again, in 1793, we read in a passage in the 
Sporting Magazine that field tennis threatens ere long 
to bowl out cricket. Then in Walker’s Manly Exercises, 
1837, we find a view of a game something like primitive 
lawn tennis, and Lord Arthur Hervey, the champion amateur 
tennis player of the ’twenties of last century, afterwards 
Bishop of Bristol, played a form of lawn tennis in his rectory 
garden in Suffolk. Finally, after Major Wingfield had 
patented his specification—the child of his brain, as he 
was pleased to call it—there came various claims from 
Leyton, from a country house known as St. Germains, 
from Ross-shire, from Leamington and other places, 
that something similar had been in progress for some 
time. 

As to the ball, the evidence is slight. In 1874 a tennis 
ball was much as it is now, and a racket ball only smaller 
and harder: squash rackets was in its infancy. From 
what did Major Wingfield devise his ball? This I cannot 
discover, and perhaps this was part of his invention. 

It was Mr. J. M. Heathcote, the famous tennis player, 
who a little later thought of covering the india-rubber ball 
with flannel or cloth like a tennis ball, and this, without 
question, was one of the greatest additions to sphairistike. 
_ To sum up. While it may be said that lawn tennis 
in its origin owes much to other games, and while it must 
be fully admitted that games faintly resembling lawn 
tennis had been played much earlier than 1874 in many 
places, yet Major Wingfield was the first to codify his law 
and specify his shape and size of court, and in this sense 
he may be called the father of lawn tennis. 

We may now come to a short résumé of the collection. 
The first page is devoted to one of the many photographs 
of Wingfield, and then follows, under date March 21, 1874, 
a cutting and an advertisement from The Field. 
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The advertisement is from Messrs. French & Sons, and 
runs : 


THE NEw GAME 


SPAIRISTIKE 
OR 
Lawn TENNIs. 


A Tennis Court 
WITH 
Four Tennis Bats 
AND A 
Suppty oF BALLS FOR 
Five GuINEAS 


Can be obtained from 
MESSRS. FRENCH & SONS, 
46, CHURTON STREET, LONDON. 


The cutting is extremely interesting. It is a letter from 
Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, dated March 15, 1874, and begins: 


Sm,—I have lately seen a new game played which will be a delightful 
acquisition as an out-of-door amusement at country houses. The game is 
called sphairistiké or lawn tennis. The rules are extremely simple and clear. 

The author having sent me some copies, I beg to enclose one with a short 
account of the game. 


There follows the misstatement that tennis had died 
out. It is also mentioned that lawn tennis can be played 
on ice and gives an opening for the exhibition of much 
skill and science. Next comes instructions for the erection 
of a court, with diagrams. The size was to be 20 yards 
by 10, and the court was to be hourglass in shape. The 
net (no height given) going across the court had two wing 
nets at the side. The game was played practically by 
racket scoring, namely, 15 aces up, but with the option of 
“setting” 3 or 5 at 13 or 14 all. Service could be returned 
on the volley. 

On April 4th (1874) Major Wingfield says in The Field in 
answer to a query that the game is played by a bat manu- 
factured by Jeffries & Malings, which is a cross between 
a racquet and tennis bat. There happens to be one of these 
bats in the collection at Queen’s Club, and I should call it 
rather nearer to a racket racquet than to a tennis racquet. 

April 11th, Major Wingfield gives the height of the net 
as 4 feet 8 inches. 
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On July 4th comes the first of many claims that the game 
was not new, and had been played before. Meanwhile Wing- 
field had patented his so-called invention, with diagrams of 
the court, etc., but it was afterwards found that the patent 
could not be sustained. 

Field, October 24th: We get from Mr. J. H. Hale, 
afterwards one of Wingfield’s chief competitors, diagrams 
and rules of a game played at his house and called Germains, 
lawn tennis. One of the chief new features was that the 
court was rectangular. The net was 4 feet 6 inches (with 
experts 4 feet would suffice). The racquet was a small 
tennis racquet. 

Field, October 3lst: A letter comes from G. Peter 
Moore calling attention to the drawing in Walker’s Manly 
Exercises, wherein the drawing is described as long tennis. 
Mr. Moore then gives a diagram of a court as he would 
like it, and says the net should be only 2 feet high. 

Field, November lst: We here have a description and 
diagram of the game played at Leamington. About this 
time the discussion as to the origin of the game, the differ- 
ences of laws, etc, became keen, diffuse, and at times acri- 
monious. On November 28th a letter appears in The Field 
from no less a person than the then Secretary of the M.C.C., 
Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald. It is obvious from what Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says that the game had been played in all sorts of 
ways and by all kinds of rules, and he urges that the matter 
should be submitted to the acting tennis court committee 
of the M:C.C., a suggestion which was soon afterwards 
carried out. 

Next we come to the first edition of a small book (no 
date) written by Major Wingfield, which I suppose is the 
earliest book on the game. Mr. Marshall has made a note 
init: ‘‘ Not earlier than November 1874. No copy in the 
British Museum.” It is called Sphairistiké, or Lawn Tennis, 
and is dedicated to the party assembled at Nant-Clwd in 
November 1873. 

It starts with a short dissertation on the age of tennis, 
with the same mistaken statement mentioned before that 
tennis had died out. Then follows a diagram and instruc- 
tions for creating a court (just as shown in Sir Gerald 
Fitzgerald’s letter). Rules (12 in number)—the score was 
still as in rackets and handicaps (half court being recom- 
mended). Finally come Press opinions and the names 
of Royal personages and others distinguished in various 
walks of life who had purchased sets of the game. The little 
book in all contains only thirty-five pages. 
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On December 5th came the letter from J. M. Heathcote, 
where he suggests the innovation of a ball covered with 
flannel. He had tried it some time during the former 
months. Its adoption has had the most far-reaching 
effect on the game. One of these early balls was preserved 
for a long time at Conington Castle, the home of the Heath- 
cote family. : 

On the same date there is a protest, which makes amusing 
reading to-day, as to the expense of the game, where it is 
said: “A flimsy box, containing two poles, a mallet, a 
few pegs, a brush, all very roughly made and with no 
attempt at finish, and a dozen india-rubber balls, four 
racquets, and a net 21 feet by 4 feet, and two small nets, 
costing no less than 6 guineas.” 


1875 


On March 6th we get to a very important stage in lawn 
tennis history. This was a meeting at Lord’s for the pur- 
pose of considering proposed rules and standardization. 

Major Wingfield and Mr. Hale, the champion of Germains’ 
lawn tennis, attended. The former said he must stick to 
the hourglass-shaped court. The latter said he would 
give up everything except that the ball must pitch twice 
within the boundaries of the court. 

May 20th: The rules drawn up by the M.C.C. Tennis 
Sub-Committee as a result of the meeting were now ready. 
They were published in The Field, and I have two copies 
of them in the collection, one in pamphlet form and the 
other in a trade advertisement of George Lambert, the 
then head tennis professional at Lord’s. The Tennis Sub- 
Committee consisted of men who were famous players of 
other games, namely, Mr. 8. (afterwards Sir Spencer) 
Ponsonby Fane, Mr. W. H. (afterwards Sir William) Hart 
Dyke, Mr. J. M. Heathcote, Mr. E. (afterwards Sir E. 
Chandos) Leigh and the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton (afterwards 
Lord Cobham). Sir William Hart Dyke is now the only 
survivor. 

I give a few extracts from the rules. The chief measure- 
ments of the court were as follows : 


Base Line to Net, 39 feet. 

Service Line to Net, 26 feet. 

Length of Net, 24 feet. 

Height of Net at Ends, 5 feet. 

Height of Net at Centre, 4 feet. 
Breadth of Court at Base Line, 30 feet 
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The scoring was still like rackets, except that at 14 all 
the score was to be called deuce, and then the tennis pro- 
cedure was to be followed. This, I think, is the only occasion 
that such a combination has been suggested. 

June 5th.—The Field publishes a letter from Major 
Wingfield in which he thanks the M.C.C. for their labours. 
He then says: “‘ I shall cancel my present rules and marking- 
out of the court and adopt theirs en masse. The court 
adopted by the committee is my sphairistiké, or hourglass- 
shape, and my invention. If ever tennis was played on 
a lawn in Queen Elizabeth’s time or later, it certainly was 
not played in a court smaller at the net than at the base, 
but in a rectangular, oblong one. The one adopted by 
the M.C.C. is my improved patent sphairistiké court, and 
used by them with my full sanction and approval.” 

To this letter Mr. Julian Marshall appends a note in 
handwriting as follows: ‘‘ A very important letter. He 
gives up his rules and the marking-out of the court, but 
claims the shape as the vital part of his invention. There- 
fore, when this shape was abolished, as was soon done, 
thanks to the A.E.L.T.C., he had nothing in the game left 
as his invention.” 

Two little items may be added about the year 1875: 
(1) We find a writer to The Field named Cygnus who 
has built a covered court; (2) Alfred and John Tompkins, 
of Brighton, gave instruction in lawn tennis. These two 
well-known professionals, the former of rackets and tennis 
and the second of tennis, may therefore perhaps be called 
also the first professionals of lawn tennis. 


1876-1879 


During the years from 1876-1879 the discussions about 
laws, system of scoring, shape of the court, etc., grew rather 
than abated. The suggestions, counter-suggestions and 
alterations were voluminous, the prime movers being Mr. H. 
Jones (Cavendish), who was the Hon. Secretary of the Lawn 
Tennis Sub-Committee of the All-England Croquet and 
Lawn Tennis Club, and Mr. Julian Marshall himself. Among 
this mass of correspondence, some of it verging on the 
acrimonious, we can only give the landmarks of the 
development of events. The first of these landmarks was 
the inauguration of the Championship in June 1877, and 
the rules and conditions used therein, which were drawn 
up by the Lawn Tennis Committee of the All-England 
Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. 
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The chief advances were: 


(1) A rectangular court, 26 yards long by 9 broad. 

(2) A net 5 feet high at the ends and 3} feet in the 
centre, with the service line 26 feet from the net. 

(3) Tennis scoring by fifteens, games and sets. 


The meeting began on July 9, 1877, and, so far as I can 
discover, the ultimate winner, Mr. Spencer Gore, played 
in the first match. There were twenty-two competitors, as 
follows: H. T. Gillson, Spencer Gore, R. D. Dalby, Montague 
Hankey, J. Baker, J. W. Trist, F. N. Langham, C. F. Buller, 
H. Wheeler, L. R. Erskine, 8. E. Soden, J. Lambert, B. N. 
Akroyd, G. Nicoll, W. C. Marshall, F. D. Jackson, F. W. 
Oliver, Major Battye, Julian Marshall, Captain Grimston, 
C. G. Heathcote and Captain G. F. Buxton. 

Of these twenty-two, a good number were well-known 
players of other games, particularly tennis and rackets, 
and to them fell most success. Gore played many 
games well, especially cricket and rackets. Hankey, 
Langham and W. C. Marshall had all played tennis for 
Cambridge ; Julian Marshall, as we have seen, had played 
both rackets and tennis. Tennis was ©. G. Heathcote’s 
chief game, and was also played by B. N. Akroyd, who is 
one of the few survivors of the first meeting. Buller’s 
fame as a cricketer was great, and he was also very good 
at rackets. 

One regrets that J. M. Heathcote, the champion tennis 
player of his day, did not compete. 

The last six left in—there was no Bagnall-Wild system 
of drawing—were Gore, Langham, Erskine, W. C. Marshall, 
J. Marshall and C. G. Heathcote. Gore beat Langham, 
who had he been in the other half of the draw would, it 
is said, have been likely to get a prize, W. C. Marshall beat 
Erskine, and Heathcote beat J. Marshall. In the next 
round Gore beat Heathcote, while Marshall had the bye. 
Finally, on Thursday, July 19th, at 4.30 (the match was 
postponed owing to rain from July 16th), Gore beat Marshall 
by 3 sets to 0, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4, and became first champion 
of lawn tennis. Heathcote and Marshall played off for 
second prize on the same day; and Marshall won. 

In a review of lawn tennis of this year (1877) in the 
Rural Almanack, Cavendish mentions that ‘the best 
racquets are light tennis racquets, about 15 or 16 02.” 
‘““We have found such difficulty,” he says, “in obtaining 
a good racquet that we generally play with a Brouaye, 
which is heavier.” Brouaye was the famous French maker 
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of racquets, and there is one of these early lawn tennis 
racquets in the collection at Queen’s Club. 

Other items of interest for the year 1877 are a letter 
from Homburg, saying that the club there, which was after- 
wards to become so fashionable, had been founded; a report 
of a match at the Portsdown Road Rink, when the famous 
tennis players, Charles and William Lambert, took part 
in matches with prominent amateurs, and a statement 
that a court had been successfully lighted by artificial 
light at Hull. It is also interesting to note that constantly 
in these early cuttings one finds it alleged that lawn tennis 
was impossible for ladies. What would the writers have 
thought of Mlle. Lenglen to-day ? 

During 1878 the discussion as to rules still continued, 
and a further advance was made this year by the code 
published by the All-England Club and the M.C.C. jointly. 
Among the innovations were: Net 4 feet 9 inches at the 
posts, 3 feet in the centre. The court was 26 yards long 
by 9 yards wide, and for the first time a greater width for the 
double court, e.g. 12 yards instead of 9 yards was used. 

The Championship consisted of thirty-four entries, among 
new-comers being C. G. Hamilton, who had had a successful 
tennis career at Cambridge, A. 8. Tabor, P. F. Hadow, the 
eventual winner, and a name to become very famous in lawn 
tennis history, that of H. F. Lawford. 

The score of the player who won the last stroke was, 
we notice in the instructions to umpires, called first. 

November 30, 1878.—An interesting entry appears as 
to the first match played by the recently formed Oxford 
University Club, when the Rev. T. F. Burra and H. T. 
Monro beat Leamington—K. and T. Haywood. 


1879 


A long and heated correspondence was held about 
volleying balls which had not passed the net. The Cham- 
pionship secured forty-seven entries, among them being 
the ever-famous names in lawn tennis of William and Ernest 
Renshaw. Neither, however, actually competed. The 
winner was the Rev. J. T. Hartley, who was the third 
Harrovian in succession to be successful. P. F. Hadow, 
the holder, did not defend his title, as he was in Ceylon. 

Other items of this year are a patent taken out by H. 
Lunn for a system of scoring the game by means of a dial 
fixed on the handle of a racquet. An interesting letter in 
The Field by the champion of the year in defence of volley- 
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ing, which some people wished to do away with. In his 
opinion, the one up and one back was the best formation 
in doubles, though some players had already tried “both 
up.” The increase in tournaments this year seems to have 
been marked, and in October we get the report of Mr, 
William Renshaw’s first great success at Cheltenham, when 
he beat Mr. St. Leger by 3 sets to 2 in the final round. 
Mr. E. Renshaw was beaten in the second round by Mr. 
Manning. 


E. B. Norn 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE 


But whate’er the temptation that brought him, 
Whether piety, dullness, or debts, 
He is thine for a price, thou hast bought him, 
O Land of Regrets ! 


So wrote, in the ’seventies of the nineteenth century, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, one of the most gifted administrators whom 
England has ever sent to India. He had passed through 
the Mutiny with credit, and was a marked man from very 
early in his career; he did not look at the British adminis- 
tration with rose-coloured spectacles; he was too reflective 
to be happy, and having witnessed the Mutiny he was 
unlikely to take protestations of love and loyalty at their 
face value. 

What were the attractions which made service in India 
popular, from a few years before the Mutiny to the opening 
of the present century ? The competition for appointments 
was keen, and on the whole the quality of the candidates 
was high, The pay was good, and was supposed to be 
better than it was. There were great opportunities and 
splendid prizes. Piety, as it is called by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in language reminiscent of Virgil, or to translate it into 
the vernacular, the spirit of the missionary, had very little 
to do with it. There are Englishmen of a certain age 
who set out to improve their neighbours; there are even 
Englishmen who combine philanthropy with business, or 
business with philanthropy ; but the normal, healthy young 
Englishman is out to see life in all its varied interests ; 
he prefers a horse, a gun and a tent to an office stool, 
and is attracted by a post where he can begin early to work 
out his own destiny. 


Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 


Ahead of him was an adventure, a life in which he was 
assured of a competence, and a position; interesting work, 
and plenty of variety (provided that he did not fall a victim 
to cholera or to sunstroke, to Thugs or to Dacoits), and 
if he were lucky, he might rise to fame and high office. 


Like Napoleon’s fantassin, he carried a marshal’s bdton 
In his knapsack. 
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On a recent visit to England, schoolmasters and others 
who are concerned with the problem, ‘‘ What to do with 
our boys,” frequently put the question whether service 
in India in the future was likely to offer scope and oppor. 
tunities equal or similar to those which it had offered in 
the past. The Secretary of State had made it as clear ag 
words could make it that he considered that the success 
of the Reforms depended on the maintenance for a long 
period to come of a considerable proportion of British 
officials in the critical and technical branches of the ad- 
ministration, and that he intended to keep their conditions 
of salary and appointment in his own hands, or those of 
his delegates ; that is, to keep the personal interests of the 
Civil Services independent of politics. There were many 
good persons in England to argue that to train a nation to 
rule itself was a higher task than to rule it, and that, 
though it might be distasteful to existing officials to adopt 
a subordinate and unaccustomed position, the new rile 
would be satisfying and full of interest to new-comers who 
had not grown up with the old system. Twelve months 
ago it was early days to answer the question. ‘The Moderate 
Press was full of encomiums of British generosity in general, 
and of Mr. Montagu in particular; and there seemed a 
possibility that Englishmen, who showed sympathy with 
national aspirations, would find their work and their help 
and their experience welcomed and appreciated, and not 
be made to feel that they were cumberers of the ground, 
filling positions which belonged of right to the sons of India. 

Many observers have commented on the phenomenon 
that a handful of Englishmen have controlled the destinies 
of three hundred millions of Indians for more than a century. 
The fact is utilized by national orators to point the moral 
that one short united effort would sweep away the ridiculous 
foreign tyranny. Other persons have hailed it as evidence 
that, like Rome of old, England has a divine mission to 
rule and to manage the Oriental. Whether either view 1s 
true is beside the present purpose. What I am at pains 
to establish is that it has never been the practice of England 
in her relations with the East to impose her laws, or her 
customs, or her religion, or her language on any people. 
The whole history of her connection with India is an attempt 
to discover the customs and the laws of her different races, 
and to apply them with impartiality. No attempt, conscious 
or unconscious, has been made to anglicize the country. 
The very agents of government have been Indians. Judge 
by western standards, the East is very much under-governed ; 
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the Administration does not perform one tenth of the 
services which a modern Administration is expected to 

rform. Public health, sanitation, education, roads, 
lighting, drainage, are all comparatively neglected. The 
Indian is accused of being litigious; he is not especially so, 
and many men have to go without the law because it is 
too difficult and expensive to reach a court; considering 
the immensity of the population, the cases in the law courts 
are not numerous; and that litigation appears to be per- 
verse and ridiculous is the result of a pernicious want of 
system in appeals and revisions. Taxation ‘is light. A 
succession of cautious Scots in the Finance Ministry of the 
Government of India has seen to that. Moreover, Lord 
Cromer (then Sir Evelyn Baring) laid down the principle 
years ago that so long as foreigners are ruling a country 
it is imperative to keep the taxation light and to allow the 
money to fructify in the pockets of the people. He had 
a second principle which is germane to the present purpose, 
namely, that in choosing between two men for a post, one 
Indian and the other English, he would always, if possible 
choose the Indian. 

But it is not sufficient to talk about a handful of English- 
men. To make things clear it is necessary to be more 
definite. Every three months, Government issues a publi- 
cation called the Civil List, containing detailed information 


-about the postings and appointments of its servants. Take 


the Civil List for the United Provinces, published in July 
1921, The population of these Provinces is about 48 
nillions. The Civil List shows that there are 217 members 
of the Indian Civil Service, 107 members of the Indian 
Police Service, about 35 members each of the Education, | 
Medical and Forest Services, about 100 engineers divided 
over the railways, canals, and roads and bridges, 23 
Opium Officers and Assistants, and about 70 other English 
officers distributed over miscellaneous technical depart- 
ments like the Survey of India, Jails, the Salt and the 
Veterinary Departments. This gives a total in round 
figures of 550 English or English-trained officers among 
50 million Indians. But it is not the whole story. A 
very large proportion of these persons is concentrated at 
three or four headquarter stations, and many are on leave. 
Broadly speaking, Government is represented in the districts, 
of which there are 48, by the Judge, the District Officer, 
and the Superintendent of Police. Out of 34 Judges 20, 
out of 48 District Officers 40, and out of 48 Superintendents 


;  84,are Englishmen. The population of a district averages 
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a million, and varies between half a million and three 
million persons. It is thus evident that in more than half 
the districts there is no English Judge, in about a fifth of the 
districts the District Officer is not an Englishman, and in 
about a quarter there are Indian Superintendents of Police, 
Assistants to the District Officer and to the Superintendent 
of Police there are none, except in the three or four large 
towns. In the ordinary district there are, therefore, one 
or two Englishmen to influence a million persons. How 
far can their influence go? Only so far as they are able 
to impress it upon their subordinates. They must work 
through them, and if their influence is to be real, it must 
be largely in accordance with Indian views and Indian 
prejudices. Any other method involves friction and, what 
is even more fatal, misunderstanding. 

A striking contrast will serve to emphasize the point. 
The latest figures are not easy to get, but about three years 
ago, an up-to-date American Government Report on the 
Philippine Islands came into my hands. It was explained 
in this Report that in recent years the Americans had been 
doing their best to carry out the policy of handing over 
the management of the Islands to the Filipinos. The 
population of the Islands is 6 millions, and with insignificant 
exceptions the inhabitants are homogeneous and _ profess 
the same, namely, the Christian, religion. Yet the figures 
showed that there were still 1,300 American civil officials 
in the administration. The Americans had been and were 
still trying to raise the Filipinos to what they regard as 
a suitable standard; in short, more or less to Americanize 
them. Our method has been the very opposite. We have 
deemed it right to keep order and to maintain impartiality, 
and to allow a country, sorely stricken by anarchy and 
civil war during a century and a-half, to develop in its own 
way, in accordance with its own nature, and we have en- 
deavoured to satisfy its needs and its demands, as it dis- 
covered them. My purpose is not to decide which is the 
right method. Many arguments may be advanced in 
support of the one or the other, but it is important to realize 
that the English official in India is not one of many, and 
that, if the Central Government is hostile to him or has 


passed measures which are unwelcome to the people of his | 


district, his fate will be that of the grain of wheat between 
the upper and the nether millstones. 

There has always been a school of statesman who thought 
that our work done in India was useless, and that the relations 
between the two are demoralizing both to the Indians 
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and to the English. In a recent History of the Indian 
Nationalist Movement, Sir Verney Lovett has quoted the 
words of Sir Thomas Munro, who began his career as a 
cadet in 1780 and finished as Governor of Madras in 1823. 
He wrote that the strength of the British Government 
enabled it to give its subjects a degree of protection which 
those of no native Power enjoyed; that its laws and 
institutions afforded them a security from domestic oppres- 
sion; but that these advantages were dearly bought. They 
were purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of whatever rendered a people respectable. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s object was, no doubt, to press for the 
liberal admission of Indians to posts of responsibility ; 
he knew too well the other side of the shield to have advised 
our withdrawal. Nor have the spokesmen of this view 
been induced publicly to advise that we should leave 
India; they content themselves with the proposition that 
itis our business as a nation to train the Indians to govern 
themselves, and if we fail, it is our fault and their funeral. 
They do not attempt to propound that the state of China 
or of Persia or of Turkey, is happier or freer than the state 
of India, or that these countries produce better citizens 
or more illustrious statesmen; nor do they show what is 
to prevent India from drifting into an anarchy equal to 
that of Russia, and falling a victim to a famine so much 
the more appalling as her population is denser and her 
crops dependent on a more capricious rainfall. Political 
power is being quickly handed over to the intelligentsia. 
In this case they are identical with those who speak English. 
The spread of high school and university education has 
produced a large body of English-speaking Indians, though 
relatively to the total population their number is small. 
It is most unfortunate that the super-imposition of Govern- 
ments has so increased the volume of minutes and records 
and memoranda, that outside the districts all the work 
has to be carried on in English. Unless he is in charge 
of a headquarter district, a District Officer and his assis- 
tants do nine-tenths of their work in the vernacular, and 
until recently he would not have spent an hour in the 
week on politics. But any important matter has to be 
reported to the Commissioner, and to those multiple 
personalities, the Local Government, the Government of 
India, and the India Office. Even if they could speak 
all the vernaculars, they would not have time to read or 
tofwrite them. As a result, in a headquarters district 
even the District Officer does nine-tenths of his work in 
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English ; so does the Commissioner; and in the Local 
Government the vernacular is relegated to a few translators, 

There is a statement, attributed to Lord Morley, that 
the political lead must fall to the intelligentsia. ‘This is 
a Western discovery, and it is doubtful how far India is 
ripe for it. There have been enlightened conquerors, 
Akbar, though probably he could not read or write, was 
a patron of the arts, a philosopher, and an admirer of 
literature ; Napoleon could edit a code or draw up a system 
of administration in the intervals between his campaigns, 
But such men are a law to themselves. The Indian con- 
queror and the Indian ruler have been accustomed to 
have their writing done for them, and the better of them 
know how to hold their writers in their place. Every 
District Officer is acquainted with certain country gentle- 
men who keep their tenants contented, who are respected 
as capable and men of honour, though they cannot speak 
a word of English, and in some cases would be puzzled 
to do more than sign their names. It is often the writers 
of these gentlemen who have learnt to read and write 
the foreign tongue. The work of the District Officer is 
with these country gentry and their tenants and their 
labourers. The work of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State and their numerous Secretaries, is with the more 
intelligent of the writers ; it is they who draw up the English 
remonstrances, who write the English newspapers, who 
make eloquent speeches in Congress and agitate and conduct 
agitations. The identification of the intelligentsia with the 
English-speaking classes, has led to the unfortunate result 
that there is a complete divorce between the real power 
and the nominal power. The physical power belongs to 
the villagers, the moral power is divided between the priests 
and the landlord. The priests can cut off a man from 
his society, and prevent him from getting wives for his 
sons, or husbands for his daughters. The landlords, directly 
or indirectly, can cut him off from his fields or destroy 
his crops. The success or failure of a landlord depends 
on his power to manage men. If he is weak, his tenants 
will encroach on the land reserved for his private use, and 


his agents will embezzle his rents; his lawyers will keep 
themselves employed in futile litigation; and his Brahmins | 


will feed themselves fat by building temples in his name. 
If he is a senseless and obstinate mastcr, he will irritate 
all these persons, and have constant trouble on his estate, 
feuds with his tenants and labourers, while his agents and 


his lawyers and his Brahmins will all make their profits 
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out of the disputes. If he is intelligent and active, and 
a good judge of men, he will eschew litigation and keep 
the priests to their own job; he will choose capable agents 
and supervise them, and he will know his tenants and 
treat them as man treats man. The landlords say they 
did not and do not want Home Rule, and if they did, they 
did not want responsible or democratic government. 
Curiously enough, the Moderate or Liberal politicians, 
those of them who are sincere, have a real, if ill-defined 
faith in democratic government. They say emphatically 
that they do not want any extension of rule by Rajas or 
Nawabs; they admire the English system, as they under- 
stand it (at least in England), though they love not the 
English. The Extremists do not know, or if they do, they 
do not tell what they want. But Liberals and Extremists 
alike are possessed of a supreme self-assurance, and of 
an unceasing jealousy of English officials. The medico, 
who has just passed out of college, regards himself as a 
full-fledged doctor, and would take up the post of Chief 
Medical Officer without a qualm; the newly joined civilian 
is ready to take charge of a district ; the traffic clerk passes 
his departmental examination, and is prepared to run the 
railway. Not only does the young graduate feel that he 
knows enough to fill any post, and can pick up what is 
lacking by the way, which means that he will be run by 
his clerks—much might be forgiven to youth and enthu- 
siaam—but he also thinks that his fellow graduates are 
equally well able to fill the highest post. They are not 
perplexed by doubts whether they can dispense with English 
assistance ; in a few technical branches of knowledge, in 
the management of a fire engine or the building of a cotton 
factory, or the setting up of a wircless installation, they 
would hire a foreign expert just to give them the hang of 
the thing, but, this apart, they feel ready to undertake 
control, and are only concerned to discover how soon they 
can replace the existing English by the expectant Indian 
officials. It is necessary to insist on this, because the 
official view, and the view which receives most prominence 
in the Press, is that the Moderate Party in India has accepted 
the Reforms in the spirit in which they were granted, and 
that they are bitterly opposed by the Extremists who may 
be expected to undo themselves by their unreason, and, 
eventually growing tired of fruitless agitation, to take 
their places in the new Councils. This is distant toto calo 
from the Indian point of view. To the Moderate politician 
the Extremist politician, if excitable, is an Indian and a 
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brother; and the Extremist, though he grudges the 
Moderates their loaves and fishes, and though he cries 
loudly against the salary of £5,000 a year paid to the new- 
fledged Ministers, would sooner that they got it than the 
English, and looks forward to the time when he will have 
the distribution of the spoils. Meanwhile, apart from a few 
personal jealousies, the members of the two parties meet and 
associate on friendly terms; they have a score of common 
interests, where an Englishman has only one or two with 
an Indian; they have religious rites and family ceremonies, 
the education of their sons, and the marriages of their 
daughters, the rivalries of the local bar, and the conditions 
of the favourite pilgrimages which they can discuss 
together ; and they can unite whole-heartedly in the con- 
demnation of the Indian Civil Service, and the desirability 
of making its position impossible. All this is bad enough 
for those officers who are out here already. Still, they 
have their position, and have climbed some distance up 
the ladder. They have friends among the old-fashioned 
Indians, who still look to them for assistance and for fair 
play. They have known some of the moderate leaders in 
the old days, and, where the personal relations were good 
beforehand, they are satisfactory still. But what of the 
future? What work is left for the young Englishman 
to do in India? Mr. Montagu, as Secretary of State, 
announced that for years tocome a proportion of Englishmen 
must be retained in the services, and that England must 
remain responsible for peace and order, and for certain 
vital departments. India does not believe him. There 
are plenty of country people who are satisfied with the old 
order, and wish to keep clear of politics; in the Courts 
petitions are as frequent as ever, that cases may be trans- 
ferred to the court of an English magistrate. But those 
who were, and are still friendly to the British connection, 
have been betrayed in the name of Self-Government; 
and they have been placed under the rule of those who used 
to be their servants and their parasites. The politicians 
would say that for this they have to thank their own fatal 
apathy, their selfishness and their want of public spirit; 
they would reply that government by councils will never 
work in India, that they know their duty to the Raja, 
but not to a committee, and that they have no use for 4 
Legislative Assembly which cannot defend them from the 
Afghan guns, or the Japanese aeroplanes. But the people 
who hold these views are not the politicians, or the budding 


Ministers, or the future secretaries of Government. These ; 
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resent the relaxed control of the India Office more keenly 
than did the Government of India, when that control was 
tightest and most opinionated ; every man who is appointed 
by the Secretary of State they look upon as one who has 
been imposed upon them by a tyrannical system. They 
grudge him every rupee of his salary, and in the matter 
of appointments he will be misled if he looks forward to 
anything more than his pound of flesh; if in taking that 
he commit the least error, the Indian Portia will lose her 
quality of mercy and become the unbending judge. This 
is the present spirit. There may be a change. Martial 
law had to be declared in Malabar in the South of India. 
It may spread. There may be a reaction in England and 
and in India, and the hands of the clock may be put back ; 
or these Cassandra prophecies may prove false; the 
Indian politician may develop a capacity for rule, and his 
followers may learn to follow him. So far there is no sign 
of it. His masters in India feel that the English recruit 
has been sent out to them against their will, and they 
will not look to him for advice or assistance. The position 
would be different if they selected him themselves. If 
Messrs. Tata and Sons engage an expert for their business, 
or if an Indian Chief applies for the assistance of an officer, 
they will pay the market price for his services; they will 
give a liberal addition, and they will afford him the neces- 
sary support. But coming out at the instance of the 
Secretary of State, and against the choice of the Indian 
Ministers, what can the ordinary young Englishman expect ? 
In his recently published brochure on Victoria, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey has drawn a vivid picture of the relations between 
Disracli and the Queen. He takes his delight in rending 
veils, and, extenuating nothing; he sets out the arts and 
the flatteries, by which the Prime Minister gained and 
maintained his unrivalled influence. There is no doubt 
that similar wiles, practised by a master hand, might bring 
success in modern India. But then Disraeli was neither 
young, nor ordinary, nor an Englishman. 

The recruit from the British Isles will find himself 
handicapped at every step. His Indian colleagues will 
have friends and patrons to push them forward on all 
occasions; he will be a lonely and undesired stranger. 
With the best will in the world the Indian Ministers and 
Secretaries would find the pressure of public opinion too 
strong to allow them to do him justice. And why should 
they have the will to do him justice? They may have 
accepted the Reform Scheme, but they accepted it with 
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the reservation that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and that, as they were unable to expel the foreigners by 
force, it was best to take what they could get, and to work 
for more. Again, the young civilian or policeman will 
suffer from his ignorance of the country and its customs, 
This ignorance matters little to a Secretary of State, or 
to a Viceroy, or to a Member of Council; he comes out 
and is at the top of the tree. But the Assistant Collector 
or the Assistant Superintendent has to learn customs, and 
laws, and habits with which his Indian colleagues have 
grown up. He will have no chance unless he be born 
with the arts of the courtier, and with the instincts of 
intrigue, at which Englishmen rarely excel. The expert 
or specialist in agriculture or engineering or veterinary 
science will be little better off; unless he has already made 
a name and a position for himself, and comes to visit the 
Kast in order to study old problems in a new setting, 

The conditions of life in small stations are entirely 
changed. Most stations are small stations. Ten years ago 
a man posted to one of these had a few friends of his own 
kith and kin to hold out to him the hand of fellowship; to 
join him in shooting a duck jhil or a snipe swamp; to play 
a game of tennis, as the sun sank on a hot-weather evening, 
and to share the Club mutton at dinner time. In almost 
every station in these provinces the collector, judge, 
policeman and doctor, used then to be Englishmen ; there 
would be two or three canal engineers, or an opium man 
or two, perhaps a few planters coming in for the week-end. 
That is all past now, and the Englishman will find himself 
the only specimen of his kind, a representative of past, 
worn-out memories. 

Salaries have stood still and prices have trebled. The 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy have recognized that 
the services have a claim to consideration ; the latter has 
repeated that Englishmen are needed, and has uttered 
wise words about the need to attract the best men during 
this period of transition; but the Indian-edited Press 1s 
unanimous in its warnings and threats to the Indian Members 
of the various councils, that they must oppose at every 
turn any improvement in the position of the over-paid 
services. The Viceroy’s preachings fall on deaf ears. His 
hearers do not want the best Englishmen, or any English- 
men at all; if they must have them, they prefer the inferior 
article, who will pull less weight in the boat and not point 


a marked contrast with their own oarsmen. The salary | 
which in England looks liberal will all melt away in un- — 
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avoidable monthly expenses, and the exile more often 
than not will find himself unable to raise the funds neces- 
sary to pay for a passage home. Clearly he must make 
up his mind that he will not marry. A man may find 
interests when reduced to his own society; the normal 
woman never will, and if a man induces a girl to consent 
to join him in a solitary station, he has himself to thank 
when things go wrong and they feel that they had better 
not have been born. 

These then, are the prospects. What inducement 
remains to a man to exile himself to India? More than 
ever, she will prove “a sultry and sombre Noverca, a step- 
mother careless as Fate.” Sir Alfred Lyall’s Piety can no 
longer move him, for every day it grows clearer that his 
best work is unwelcome; his debts will not be paid, he 
is more likely to incur a new load of indebtedness; and 
if he is dull, he had better be dull in his own country, 
rather than be a victim of blue devils in some sandy desert 
of a sun-stricken land. 

DELHI 
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REALISTIC RELIGIONS 


THE CHINESE WANKANG, OR CHASING OUT 
OF DEVILS 


I HAVE seen a great many religions all over the world. 
I have visited the Pope, I have been into temples, I have 
been present at the reading of the Koran. I have sat upon 
the ground and watched the Sikhs beating their drums 
and losing their identity in the ecstasy of their music to 
their gods. I have crept barefooted to the women’s quarter 
in the mosque, and squatting amongst them, unconsciously 
swayed my body to their mysterious chant. I have seen 
the Tamils in an orgy of delight carry their gods through- 
out the streets of the bazaar. But of all the most costly 
and wondrous ceremonies I have witnessed, there is none 
to my mind that attains such a rare display as the Chinese 
Wankang, or chasing out of devils. 

This festival is of Hokein origin, and in China I believe 
it is only observed in certain parts of the Fukien province. 
Every ten years, wherever there is a community of Chinese, 
this procession and festival takes place, and it so happened 
that I was in Sarawak when the allotted time for it came to 
pass, and I was a witness in that brilliant crowd, and saw 
things more legendary than real that made one wonder at 
the imaginative power of this strange religion; that drove 
these shrill and subtle people into a belief that no amount 
of teaching could allay. The procession consisted of banners 
of all colours and all sizes, decorated canopies, bands of 
musicians, and long files of fantastically dressed youths, 
seated upon all kinds of artificial animals. Triumphal 
cars loaded with paper flowers, and stages upon which rode 
fair and bejewelled “ maidens,” who were really boys dressed 
up to represent girls. These boy-girls poised for hours in 
graceful positions denoting some character in Chinese 
history ; and ever and anon water was raised to them on 
poles to moisten their parched lips. 

A huge paper dragon, with crimson jaws wide open, 
wound its tortuous way through the procession, persistently 
snapping at an immense and tantalizing golden orb that 
eluded its ferocious teeth. Each object in the long procession 
had its own legendary significance, but I, as a stranger, 
understood but little. ‘ 
I managed to ascertain that the essential parts of this 
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strange ceremony were the Chai-lians and the Mystic Junk. 
The Chai-lians bore with them purple banners. Their 
standard-bearer was the tallest and most muscular Chinamen 
[had ever seen, and on either side of him walked his assistants 
beating drums. In the midst of this were the Chai-lians 
themselves. These were composed of beautiful Chinese 
boys between the ages of ten and eighteen. They were 
dressed in richly embroidered tunics, and purple trousers. 
Their head-dress was strangely and profusely decorated, 
and made to taper in a forward curve after the fashion of 
our punchinello. Almost all the boys carried a short paddle, 
and as they marched along in single file they sang some 
kind of incantation, invoking the “‘ Great One ” to bring peace 
and plenty upon the devout people of Sarawak. The faces 
of the boys were highly coloured, and they were beautiful 
in their impassive, oriental way. Their full lips were painted 
a vivid scarlet like little Canna petals ; and perfectly arched 
eyebrows encircled their narrow eyes like crescent moons. 
So still and quiet was their expression they might have been 
toy images ; it was almost impossible to believe that they 
were real, 

Now the word Chai-lian means to pick or pluck a lotus 
flower, and it was at one time applied to the girls who rowed 
some rich lord of ancient China round the tranquil lotus 
pond. The fact that they now signify these yellow-robed 
youths is only an inconsistency of the many inconsistent 
things in the different stages of this long procession. 

When the procession rounded a corner or passed a temple, 
a pause was made whilst the standard-bearer circled the 
holy banner twice overhead. ‘This is supposed to produce 
the effect of luring all evil spirits that may be hovering about 
in that vicinity, until the Mystic Junk, which was dragged 
along on its four wheels, appeared. 

In the Junk there is almost every article that the en- 
trapped ‘‘ hantus”’ or spirits are likely to require on their 
long journey to the land of exile, from a pin to a human 
creature. Attracted by the magnetism of the waving banner, 
these roving spirits are tempted to enter the Junk. Once 
there, the magic spell seizes them and prevents them leaving. 
So they remain in the Junk until it is burnt... burnt 
with all its valuables on board. The entire cost of building 
this Junk is 450 dollars. The cargo, two large bags of 
rice; 1,000 small bundles of firewood; 500 small jars, 
containing salt and sugar. Various vegetables, etc., one 
live pig, two fowls (one cooked and one alive); one duck, 
all sorts of foodstuffs, salt fish ; three sets of religious weapons 
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from the temple; eight wooden cannons; one small brass 
cannon; thirty-four large and small silk flags; five silk 
umbrellas; three big royal fans; nine red silk cloths ; 
seven lamps; fourteen round “rotan” shields; a cooking 
set consisting of knives, forks and pans; one complete 
set of carpenters’ tools; three small model bedsteads of 
wood, together with pillows and mosquito nets for the three 
cabins on board; three paper sedan chairs with their 
paper coolie carriers ; four paper horses with their grooms; 
the paper Captain and his crew of sailors, and three wooden 
anchors, ropes and tackle all complete. 

But before I get to the burning of the Junk, I must 
continue with my description of the Wankang procession 
itself. The Junk was followed by two small boats, and in 
each of these small boats sat a little lotus-gatherer. Then 
came the idols, placed in a sort of sedan chair borne by four 
people. These idols are the ‘‘ Ong-yahs,” the story of 
whose origin I will now relate. 

The Emperor Lee See Bin of the Tong dynasty desired 
one day to test the much-vaunted, and, as he thought, 
exaggerated magic powers of Teothein See, the immortal 
Pope of Taoism. For this purpose, accordingly, he had 
360 of his most brilliant subjects carefully concealed in a 
cave, and commanded them to make the greatest noise they 
could with certain of their instruments. The sound produced 
by these underground musicians appeared to be just what 
was wanted to create the belief that it came from the nether 
regions, where all evil spirits are supposed to have their 
abode. All things arranged, the Emperor sent for the great 
priest just as the music started, and having conveyed to 
him that the noise emanated from some evil spirits that had 
come to haunt the Imperial residence, requested and implored 
Teothein See to use the power of his magic art upon the evil 
ones. By some mysterious means the priest succeeded in 
decapitating the 360 innocent musicians whose infuriated 
souls hurried into the presence of the horrified Emperor 
and demanded due reparation. Conscious of the great 
wrong he had done, the penitent Emperor canonized them 
“Ong-yahs”’ or Princes, and granted them full liberty 
to enter into every part of his dominions, as long as they 
shifted for themselves. And so, up to this day these much- 
wronged souls wander about molesting and disturbing the 
people amongst whom they chance to take up their abode. 
Five of them are even supposed to have reached as far as 
Sarawak. 

This is the story of the “‘ Ong-yahs,” and as I gazed at 
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these amazing idols, with their gorgeous colouring and 
twisted, painted faces, one realized the strength of the 
Chinese faith, and their belief in their legends, as deep, if 
not deeper, than our own belief is in the Bible. 

The Wankang proceeded to the selected spot for the 
burning of the Junk, followed by hundreds of spectators. 
And, as they moved, they did not walk or run, but swayed 
in an uncanny kind of dance, accompanied by a melancholy 
and weird incantation, and by the beating of gongs and 
drums. Six bullock carts and many rickshaws followed, 
loaded to the brim with fuel for the ignition of the Junk, 
and as the Junk itself approached, the crowds lining the 
sides of the road fell down upon their knees, and with joss- 
sticks in their hands offered obeisance to this majestic 
monster. It was, indeed, a masterpiece of labour. I could 
hardly believe that the angry and vivid figureheads sitting 
in the bow and stern, were only made of paper. Their 
expressions were so alive and so grotesquely real, with their 
puckered brows and foreheads adorned with rows of imita- 
tion pearls. Enormous white tusks protruded from the 
corners of their mouths, with blood-red gums and long, 
golden tentacles. Fantastic lanterns were slung on board 
and over the sides, and along the bulwarks stood rows of 
little paper men hand in hand, in the blue-and-white uniform 
of seamen. Above them were flags of every colour. 

It took some time to adjust the three masts and sails, 
but when completed I have seldom seen anything more 
perfect. The tall masts and white sails like quivering ghostly 
wings. The many thousands of flags, and the illuminated 
hull. The joss-papers, torches, and little lanterns were 
like eyes piercing through the crowds. We stood round 
in a massive circle watching the fuel being placed beneath 
the Junk. Then, at a given signal everyone in that silent 
company hurled their lighted joss-sticks against the looming 
ship. ... And then they stood, spellbound and silent 
once more, watching the sparks turn into a blaze, and the 
blaze into a high and roaring flame. All through those 
many minutes that the great Junk took to burn, and as 
its magnificence turned into a mass of embers and then 
fell, amongst those many hundred people not one single 
word was said. 

It is difficult to describe and well-nigh impossible to 
convey how one’s heart stood still as the great Junk fell 
to pieces. And how, when the last little flag was crumpled 
by the flames and the whole thing lay in a black heap 
on the ground, a sigh went through the company of 
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people like the rustling of many wings... . as if the devils 
started on their flight. 

I was in it, but not of it. And all the time I had an 
extraordinary feeling that it was I who lacked something 
that civilization and teaching could not give me, and that 
there, behind those yellow masks of faces, was a wisdom 
more profound and eloquent than the very finest sermon in 
the world. 
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SHELLEY IN WALES 


Tux Radnorshire interludes in Shelley’s early life and 
harassed wanderings have a rather particular interest on 
morethanoneaccount. Chiefly perhaps that it was the young 

et’s. initiation into the delights and mysteries of the 
wild in nature. In this respect it was his first love. So 
also it was his last,in Britain. For despite the intermitting 
or later glories of Lynton, of Snowdonia, of Derwentwater 
or Killarney, and other of those outstanding beauty spots, 
which by an odd combination of chance and design gave 
Shelley domicile, his thoughts came back inevitably to 
C(wm-Elan. Here he would have lived “for ever” 
could he have regained a footing in the vale. That this 
meeting of the wild waters of the Elan and the Claerwen 
where the eyes of the imaginative, hyper-sensitive lad from 
the tame southern English counties first realized this 
altogether new sort of world, has never been a shrine 
of Shelley pilgrims, seems to give it a further claim to this 
brief notice. Scarcely one of them ever reached it. Radnor- 
shire for most was a mere geographical expression, not the 
beautiful little county it is to those who know it. 

And now it is too late by twenty years and more. Cwm- 
Elan House, where Shelley, as the guest of his cousins the 
Groves, brooded over his recent expulsion from Oxford 
and his dismissal as a lover by his cousin Harriet, has 
long disappeared beneath the waters. Nantgwillt, where 
a year later, radiant with the other and ill-fated Harriet 
as his bride, he spent many months, is swallowed up. The 
footprints of the poet by the green banks of the Elan’s 
foaming streams lie fathoms deep beneath the chain of 
lakes that form the Birmingham water supply. 


Those rugged heights which frown sublime, 
Mocking the blunted scythe of time, 


apostrophized by Shelley now throw their shadows on 
miles of pellucid waters in place of the green ribbon-like 
strips of ancient pastoral life which in his day and till 
within easy memory coiled so bewitchingly around their 
feet. The poet and Wiltshire parson, Lisle Bowles, as a 
guest of these Wiltshire Groves at Cwm-Elan had before 
Shelley’s visits celebrated its charms in several pages of 
melodious and appreciative verse. An oasis of peaceful life, 
an Arcady of wood and meadow and foaming streams, 
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it was approached by a long rough road entering through 
a narrow mountain gateway, into the vast solitudes of 
Central Wales. A cul-de-sac, a wedge run into the heart 
of the hills, and a delightful surprise to the rare visitor, 
For scarcely any but such as were concerned with these 
two sequestered country houses or their few rustic dependants 
ever penetrated so far, though it was but half a dozen 
miles from Rhayader on the Cambrian railroad which follows 
the Upper Wye. Behind these abodes of ancient peace 
stretched away westward, as it stretches to-day to the far- 
off low-country of Cardiganshire, a profound and romantic 
solitude of mountain, moorland, stream and ‘tarn. If 
the poet’s early loves and friendships had lain in some 
Dartmoor valley, one can imagine the notoriety and the 
miles of printer’s ink expended on it. But two or three 
Dartmoors could be dropped in here and neither the tourist, 
the novelist nor the journalist knew aught of it nor in truth 
do now, though but six hours’ distant from London! 
For there are here neither railways, roads, nor inns, nor 
even walls or fences. A few far-sundered sheep farms alone 
break this inspiring solitude, where great shaking bogs form 
the cradle of many famous rivers. Small sheep innumerable 
roam the mountains, on ranges bounded only by immemorial 
custom. Troops of hardy, shaggy ponies both winter 
and summer here, while the rarer birds of prey find a last 
refuge in un-keepered wastes that few but the shepherd 
ever tread or even see. 

Such was the country and such it remains, on whose inside 
edge the Sussex lad and ex-Oxonian found himself struggling 
hard at this first visit to prevent the impressions it made 
on him from turning his thoughts from his own grievances 
and self-inflicted woes, his dreams and schemes for the 
regeneration of society. But the next spring and summer 
he could let himself go. This time he was not staying at 
Cwm-Elan with his unsympathetic cousins, but in the large 
old roomy house of Nantgwillt, alone with Harriet, save for 
thrifty and not yet “hated” Elizabeth Westbrook, near 
the meeting of the two narrow twisting valleys and the two 
streams of the Elan and the Clairwen. He contrasts his 
present happiness with the despair which clouded the same 
romantic scene in the preceding year. 


For day to me was time of woe 
When even tears refused to flow. 
* * * * * 
The moonlight was my dearer day ; 
Then would I wander far away, 
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And, lingering on the wild brook’s shore 

To hear its unremitting roar, 

Would lose in the ideal flow 

All sense of overwhelming woe ; 

Or at the noiseless noon of night 

Would climb some heathy mountain’s height, 
And listen to the mystic sound 

That stole in fitful gasps around. 


But now with the blooming and ardent and then sym- 
pathetic Harriet (their united ages were thirty-five!) how 
different ! 

When peaceful love 
Flings raptures’ colours o'er the grove, 
When mountain, meadow, wood and stream 
With unalloying glory gleam. 


Here (1812) he was really going to abide “for ever.” 

The place was just being vacated, 150 acres of valley 
land and a sheep range on the mountain. He would let 
off the land and thus become, though of course reluctantly, 
a landlord, or even an actual farmer. Just imagine it! 
Yet he had registered himself in Edinburgh at his Scotch 
marriage with Harriet as ‘‘ Farmer, Sussex,” perhaps for 
a joke, though Shelley’s jokes of this type were not frequent. 
He dreamed delightful dreams, too, of his strange ill-assorted 
coterie gathered under the capacious roof of Nantgwillt ; 
the omniscient and dictatorial Godwin and his ladies; 
the swarthy, black-browed Hitchener, the Cuckfield school- 
mistress, ‘“‘ absolutely peerless among women” (Harriet, 
equally peerless, belonged to his other self!) and Hogg, his 
bosom friend at Oxford and co-sufferer under the relentless 
edict of University College. He even pictured the possibility 
of a permanent establishment there of the whole collection, 
and a perpetual orgy of writing, reading and talking, and 
dreaming among the hills, to the ultimate benefit of a 
perverse generation, while the comparatively practical 
Elizabeth Westbrook kept house on the proceeds of post 


obits, failing no better terms with his naturally outraged 


parent. Such was nineteen ! or rather Shelley at nineteen ! 
But alas! as spring passed into summer, and with its radiant 
glories Shelley’s affection for the spot deepened, the ingenuous 
enthusiast discovered that the landlord would not accept 
as tenant of such a considerable holding an impecunious 
poet without a bond of security, and there was no one 
within his limited circle of acquaintances prepared to 
make such a premeditated sacrifice. So there was no help 
for it but to turn their backs sadly on this mountain paradise 
VOL. LXXx 9 
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and drift down to an uncomfortable cottage, recommended 
by Godwin, near Chepstow. Here Shelley found even the 
glories of the Wyndcliff tame after Cwm-Elan and soon 
after crossed to Lynmouth, where, amid the finest blend 
of sea-cliff and hanging woodland and glancing waters in 
all England, he found, as his disciples know, some weeks 
of happiness and content, though absurdly regarded by the 
natives as ‘‘a dangerous criminal.” It was that autumn 
of 1812, failing to get a footing in the Vale of Llangollen 
(he surely had a wonderful flare for the beauty spots of 
Britain not yet much known or advertised) he found himself 
installed at Tan-yr-allt near Tremadoc, a charmingly 
situated house, now owned by the Grove family to whom 
the estate passed from the owner of Shelley’s day, Mr, 
Maddox. But unlike the Cwm-Elan of old, Tan-yr-allt 
stands conspicuous though embowered, between the rugged 
mountain spur of Moel Hebog and the much-travelled 
road into Snowdonia from Portmadoc and the Cambrian 
railway. Everyone approaching Beddgelert and Snowdon 
by this route passes beneath it, and there is no need to 
emphasize the scenic glories of so familiar a spot. The eager 
interest shown by the poet in soliciting funds for the quasi 
philanthropic enterprise of his landlord in reclaiming the 
great ‘‘Traeth mawr” was the chief feature of his stay 
here. While his panicky flight from Tan-yr-allt after 
the ghost or shooting incident has baffled all his biographers, 
it is enough here that local tradition at any rate attributes 
the whole business to an attempt to frighten him away by 
some farmer or farmers. For the poet had incurred their 
not unnatural ill-will by pistolling such sick sheep as he 
encountered on the mountain. A philanthropic measure 
not likely to meet the approval of their owners ! 

But to return to Cwm-Elan, Shelley left many unpublished 
fragments inspired by his residence there, besides J'he Retro- 
spect printed by Dr. Dowden and already quoted from. 
Several letters from there are preserved and some printed. 
‘“ We are now embosomed,” he writes in one of them, “in 
the solitude of mountains, woods and rivers, silent, solitary 
and old, far from any town. A ghost haunts the house, 
which has frequently been seen by the servants. We have 
several witches in our neighbourhood and are quite stocked 
with fairies and hobgoblins of every description.” It is 
fairly well stocked still all through these mountain solitudes 
covering some five or six hundred square miles southward 
of Plynlimmon! For here there are even yet certain lonely 
farms whose occupants are by weird inheritance “ conjurers,” 
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“sorcerers ” or “‘charmers”’ (I give the English equivalents), 
all differing in their subtle shades of necromancy and, 
more fearsome still, possessors of the Evil eye. No casual 
traveller will drag such admissions out. I should have 
to ask the reader to take me on trust if I were not, in a 
measure, saved the indignity by the trial of a witch from 
these mountains at Cardiff assizes as recently as the end of 
the war. She had extracted some £300 in instalments from 
a confiding farmer alarmed for his bodily health. The 
well-known English judge going on that circuit, who sent 
her to prison for six months, expressed his surprise to me, 
on a later occasion, that such things could still be. But I 
knew those mountains well, and the only thing that sur- 
prised me was that the farmer had the hardihood to bring 
the sorcerer into court. 

For myself 1 first saw Cwm-Elan in the mid ’eighties 
before the coming deluge was dreamed of. A few years 
earlier an old woman was still living who, as a girl carrying 
the post-bag of the Grove family, remembered Shelley as a 
lighthearted boy, though already a husband, long pole in 
hand, chasing and guiding a miniature boat with a cat 


» as an unwilling passenger down the rapid currents of the 


Elan, and filling the air with that shrill shrieking laughter 
which his friends tell us was peculiar to his not very frequent 
fits of levity. But the beauty of the Elan and Claerwen 
Valleys has by no means vanished. They are now deep lakes, 
that is all, and have a different appeal. Where the gigantic 
stone dams with their falling veils of water are not in evidence 
to suggest the artificial, the scene for many miles is most 
striking. But the old seclusion has gone, though neither 
boats on the lakes nor buildings on the shores are per- 
missible. For a motor road skirts the whole length upon 
one side, over which the charabanc plays a conspicuous 
though perhaps less noisy part than its still hoarser-throated 
and innumerable companions. Thousands of meteoric 
tourists in the course of the summer dash up and back 
in their pursuit of the pleasures of romantic scenery—for 
there is nothing else here! Doubtless the sites of the 
submerged Cwm-Elan and Nantgwillt upon the further 
shore, still marked by the trees above, which were planted 
before Shelley’s day to shelter and adorn them, are pointed 
out to the few equipped for such curiosity. You may 
still spend a summer day in solitude on the remoter shores, 
catching trout if you will, over the vanished roof trees 
that sheltered Shelley and Harriet and Elizabeth Westbrook 
and the faithless, but perhaps fortunate Harriet Grove and 
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the poet Bowles and the other prosaic Groves concerned 
not with poetry but with mundane matters and _ their 
flocks upon a thousand hills. As for silence—it rarely 
reigns but in the summer nights and in the long winters, 
For the dreadful and discordant shrieks of this (in such a 
place and for such a purpose) senseless traffic, screams over 
the wide waters and fairly buffets the rocky summits of 
the affrighted hills. 


A. G. Brapiey 
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SOME PARASITES OF THE BEAVER 


Parasitic habits are so rare among beetles that it is 
instructive to study the modifications from the general 
type which they have produced. Platypsyllus castoris is 
a small brownish beetle about four mm. in length, which 
was discovered, in 1868, on some American beavers in the 
Zoological Gardens at Rotterdam. Ritsema, the Dutch 
entomologist, who published the first account of it, thought 
that it was a form of flea, and proposed to put in the order 
Aphaniptera. Professor Westwood (1869) wanted to es- 
tablish a new order to contain it, for which he proposed 
the name Achreioptera. But ever since Le Conte, an 
American, published his excellent description in 1872, 
the view that Platypsyllus is a beetle has never been 
seriously challenged.* The discovery of the larva settled 
the matter beyond any doubt. 

The egg of this singular beetle is only known from 
examples extracted from the ovary. It is said by Mingaud 
to be much flattened, and some day it will probably be 
found attached to the skin or the hairs of the beaver. 

Larve have been found on beavers in summer and 
in winter. They move through the fur as actively as the 
adult beetle does; and when the béaver is dead they 
become especially restless, often appearing at the top of 
the fur and going down again. There is only one form 
of the larval stage, a grub or maggot which attains, when 
full grown, a length of three or four mm. It has many 
clearly coleopterous characters, and like the adult beetle 
has mouth-parts of a type commonly associated with 
carnivorous beetles. It probably feeds on scurf or seba- 
ceous matter in the fur. This small, white, six-legged maggot 
is destitute of eyes. It shows several adaptations for its 
life in the fur of the beaver. The feet end in a single, 
well-developed claw. In the younger larve the legs are 
relatively stouter, more curved, and furnished with a much 
longer and sharper claw, which seems an excellent instru- 
ment for grasping the hairs of its host. The effects of 
parasitic life are shown in several modifications which 
resemble those found in the Mallophaga or biting lice. 
The most interesting characters approaching the Mallo- 
phaga are the shortness and strength of the legs; the 


*T. L. Le Conte, On Platypsyllide,a New Family of Coleoptera. 1872. 
Proceedings Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 799. 
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stoutness and size of the antenne; the long stiff depressed 
hairs on the dorsal and the ventral surface ; and the dorsal 
position on the abdomen of the spiracles by which the 
larva obtains air. Yet the anal cerci, two tail-like append- 
ages, remove the larva entirely from the Mallophaga, none 
of which possess them. 

The pupa is still unknown, and, since it has not been 
found with the larval and adult insects on the beaver, it 
is fairly safe to say that it will ultimately be found in the 
beaver’s burrows and nests. 

Le Conte, who was a good authority on beetles, shrewdly 
suggested that the European beaver should be searched 
for similar parasites; and he further predicted that the 
same, or a closely allied species, might be found on the 
American capybara and the musk-rat. The latter part of 
his prediction has not been fulfilled ; but in 1884 Bouhoure 
announced the first capture in Europe from the Rhone 
beaver. It was subsequently established that the German 
beavers of the Elbe harboured the same insect. It is in 
the highest degree remarkable that Platypsyllus from 
America and from Europe should be absolutely indistin- 
guishable. The keenest splitter into local races has so 
far failed to detect any variation of form or colour. The 
inference may be drawn that, before the beavers now 
inhabiting the eastern and western hemispheres parted 
company, their ancestors were already the hosts of this 
beetle. The two forms of beaver are distinguishable by 
slight and not invariable differences in the nasal bones. 
But time has not altered the parasites of the Old-World 
and New-World forms respectively. 

Although Platypsyllus has the habits of a parasite, 
in that it lives on the body of another animal, there 
is a little doubt whether it comes within the strict 
definition of a parasite, as an animal which draws its 
nourishment from the living tissues of the host. Mingaud, 
whose position at Nimes as director of the Natural History 
Museum has given him unequalled opportunities of ex- 
amining freshly killed and living beavers from the Rhone, 
suspects that Platypsyllus preys on a mite which infests 


. the beaver’s fur. The mite is one of the Sarcoptidee (Schizo- 


carpus Mingaudi), and in its turn feeds on scurf or sebaceous 
matter from the beaver’s skin. The mouth parts of both 
larval and adult Platypsyllus are those of a carnivorous 
beetle. The mouth is clearly not that of a blcod-sucker. 
It may well be that the scurf as well as the mites are an 
attraction. Mingaud goes so far as to say that where 
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there are no mites on the beaver no beetles are found; 
and he bases this on observations made up to 1905, when 
he had examined, in the preceding twenty years, fifteen 
beavers from the Rhone. The beetles seem to congregate 
about the head, neck and shoulders of their host, which 
are, of course, the parts of the beaver’s body which are 
least under water, and they are also, it is alleged, the parts 
where the mites also chiefly congregate. Mingaud has 
got as many as thirty-four beetles off one beaver, which 
fishermen who killed it declared was swarming with what 
they called fleas. On another occasion, Mingaud, having 
caused the freshly-killed beaver to be swathed in a linen 
sheet and put into a bag, secured fifty-four specimens. 
The beetles leave soon after the dead body is cold. 

In Europe, at all events, mature beetles are to be got 
at all seasons, though perhaps most plentiful in autumn. 
Busigny states that the beetles cluster round wounds on 
the beaver and thought he had detected blood in the 
insects alimentary canal, but the evidence on this point 
is not convincing.* They can occasionally be shaken 
out of cured beaver skins at furriers. 

Compared with other Coleoptera, Platypsyllus has many 
peculiarities, which are partly due to an assemblage in 
one species of a number of unusual characters and partly 
to the exaggeration of other ordinary characters. West- 
wood compared the insect to something between a flattened 
flea and a diminutive cockroach. It clearly deserves a 
family to itself, and a family which shows such varied 
relationships as Platypsyllide, must have been in the past, 
and may still be, widely diffused. It was this which in- 
fluenced Le Conte’s mind when he ventured, rightly, to 
prophecy that the same parasite obtained from American 
beavers would be found on Castor fiber of the Old World. 
The range of the parasite in North America seems to be 
co-extensive with that of the host, for it has been taken 
off beavers from Texas up to Alaska. 

The general conformation of this small insect follows 
the structure of a normal beetle; and the peculiarities 
may be attributed to its unusual habits of life. The fol- 
lowing divergences from the common type are specially 
noteworthy. First, the shape of the body, which is flattened 
from above and below, as is frequently the case in external 
parasites. The elongate, oval shape of the body has a 
superficial likeness to that of a water-beetle, which suggests 


* Busigny, Notes sur Platypsyllus castoris. (1905) Bull. Soc. Ent. France, 
p. 108. 
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that the convergence may be due to similar habits: the | thr 
one is modified to travel easily through water, the other pla 
through fur, a different medium, but in each case denser the 
than air. Secondly, the form of the head, with a parabolic | an 
curve in front, at once recalls the head of Mallophaga, or | an 
biting lice, which are similarly found on warm-blooded of 
hosts with fur or feathers. The head fits tight and close 
to the thorax and is furnished at the hinder edge with lar 
a fringe of twenty to thirty thick teeth, forming a horny | pa 
comb. The sides of the head are prolonged to form a hir 
shield, or rounded helmet, which recalls the head covering on 
of a medieval archer, which was so unexpectedly revived an 
in the Great War. Its purpose in the case of the beetle of 
is unknown. A similar comb and a similar shield-like att 
prolongation of the sides of the head are unknown in any 
other beetle. Thirdly, there are the rudimentary mandibles, th 
which are thin quadrangular plates, hard to detect when dis 
the mouth-parts are dissected. Fourthly, the structure of lar 
the mentum (or horny plate which forms the beetle’s chin) fla 


is peculiar. It is large, broad and trilobed; and in no spi 
other beetle is a similarly formed three-lobed mentum Tl 
known. Fifthly, the form of the thorax is peculiar; and Co 
the elytra, or wing-cases, project from either side over pa 
the two lower segments of the thorax (the meso- and meta- of 
thorax), a feature also unique among beetles. The wing- br 
cases themselves are short and rounded, abruptly cut off ge 


at the base. They barely cover the first two of the visible 
dorsal segments of the abdomen. The second pair of wings, be 
which in most beetles are folded away beneath these wing- pl 
covers, have disappeared, and Platypsyllus, like many in 
other parasites, has lost the power of flight. Sixthly, T 
the posterior edge of each abdominal segment is fringed as 
with a row of bristles, perhaps serving the same purpose 
as the toothed comb along the hind edge of the head. The is 
hind angles of the head and the hind angles of the first A 
thoracic segment (prothorax), are furnished with singular be 
tufted fringes of hair, which may serve a like purpose in pe 
facilitating progress through the fur of the host. Or they ne 
may be sense organs, for the beetle is destitute of eyes. al 


Lastly, the antenne deserve attention. They are at- IC 
tached beneath the head; and, being on the underside of 

the margin of the head, are incapable of erection. Their W 
movement in a forward direction is also limited ; but when U 
the antenne are retracted and move backwards they are al 
received into two deep marginal grooves in the pronotum, al 


on the under side of the prothorax. The antenne are tl 
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three-jointed, and the terminal joint is a club which is 
planted in the deep cup-shaped excavation at the end of 
the second joint. The club has six or seven ringed divisions 
and is tufted with hairs, which correspond in appearance 
and arrangement with the tufted hairs at the hind angles 
of the head and the prothorax. 

In the imago or mature beetle there is again (as in the 
larva) resemblances to the Mallophaga in the curved and 
parabolic shape of the head; in the spinous comb in the 
hind border of the occiput; in the arrangement of spines 
on the abdomen; in the general structure of the antenne ; 
and in the trilobed mentum. Yet the natural affinities 
of these two insects are so remote that these can only be 
attributed to convergence due to similar habits. 

The student of parasites always turns with interest to 
the organs of locomotion. In Platypsyllus the wings have 
disappeared but the legs do not show any marked pecu- 
larities. They are characterized by the broadness and 
flatness of the tibial and femoral joints. There are strong 
spines on the tibiz which may serve as grappling organs. 
The claws on the feet are not abnormally developed. Le 
Conte found that in the male only the front and middle 
pair of tarsi (that is to say, the terminal five-jointed portions 
of the legs) were furnished with a row of claviform mem- 
branous appendages on each side. No use has been sug- 
gested for these appendages and they deserve attention. 

The overlapping of the horny plates which cover the 
bodies of insects is often noticeable in parasites, and is 
probably a device to increase rigidity. This is noteworthy 
in this parasitic beetle where the chest plates overlap. 
The prosternum extends over the front of the mesosternum 
as does this latter over the front of the metasternum. 

There is, curiously enough, another small beetle that 
is found associated with beavers, but only with the North- 
American race. It belongs to quite another family of 
beetles, namely, the Leptinide. Why they seek the com- 
pany of beavers is unknown. Their relations are probably 
not, strictly speaking, those of parasite and host, but they 
are tolerated as guests or scavengers in the burrows of the 
rodents. 

In structure they show no traces of a parasitic life, 
unless blindness be taken as a sign of incipient degradation. 
Unlike Platypsyllus, their wing-cases completely cover the 
abdomen, and there are no contrivances to protect the 
antenne. These organs arise from the front margin of 
the head and are long, prominent, and projected forward. 
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They have even joints with no club, but are rather thicker 
towards the extremities. These beetles are small and 
oval, with a semicircular head at one end and the elytra 
obtusely rounded at the other. One of the characters of 
the family is the mentum, of which the two hind angles are 
prolonged into spines. The legs are normal and show 
none of the characters that are associated with parasites, 

There are but two species known which have been 
placed in separate genera. Leptinus testaceous, about 
two mm. long, is British, and is found in Europe and in 
North America. It has no eyes. It is habitually found 
in the holes of field mice and humble-bees. The double 
association is not surprising, for humble-bees often use 
old mouse-holes and the mice enter humble-bees’ holes 
to eat the honey or the grubs. One ingenious suggestion 
is that the humble-bees’ nests are the attraction, and that 
the mice are only used as a means of transport for riding 
from one nest to another. In America this species has 
been found in the nests of field mice and on the bodies 
of the mice themselves. 

The second species, Leptinillus validus, is larger and 
has translucent eye spots at the hind angles of the head. 
It is'a North-American beetle; and it is this species that 
Riley reports has been found with Platypsyllus on beavers. 

Insects, and indeed all animals and plants, which 
systematists cannot fit into their plans of classification are 
particularly interesting to naturalists. It is chiefly among 
the parasitic groups of insects that these aberrant forms 
occur. Such insects afford convincing evidence to prove how 
profoundly form is modified by parasitic habits. Indeed, 
the interest of Platypsyllus to naturalists is two-fold: 
first, compared with the Mallophaga, it is a striking illus- 
tration of variation along similar lines through the influ- 
ence of purely external conditions where heredity and 
blood relationship play no part. Secondly, from its general- 
ized characteristics, we may assume that it is an ancient 
type, which may serve to indicate how other, now well- 
defined, groups of insects were connected in the past. 
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In February 1918, an officer in His Majesty’s Army, stationed 
in India, obtained from the High Court of the Punjab at 
Lahore, a decree nis? for the dissolution of his marriage. His 
wife had been an English girl who had followed him out 
to India in order to be married, and the two had been 
married in Calcutta Cathedral, in November 1916. The 
officer was a domiciled Englishman, and had no intention 
of giving up his English domicile, or even of settling in 
India. It was a mere accident that, owing to the war, 
the parties were married in India. On his return to England, 
the English officer was warned, evidently by someone 
who had a keener appreciation of the significance of domicile 
than the High Courts in India seem to have had, that 
there was a serious doubt as to the validity of a decree so 
obtained, and that if he attempted to re-marry, legal com- 
plications might ensue. He acted on the warning, and filed 
a petition in the English Divorce Court for the dissolution 
of his marriage. The wife did not defend the case, and the 
evidence was sufficient to justify a decree. But the 
question necessarily arose whether the Courts in India 
exercising matrimonial jurisdiction had jurisdiction to 
dissolve the marriage of a domiciled Englishman. If 
they had, the petitioner was divorced, and there was no 
longer any marriage to dissolve. 

Sir Henry Duke, the President of the Probate, Admiralty, 
and Divorce Division, desired the attendance at the hearing 
of the King’s Proctor, who thereupon instructed the Attorney- 
General to argue the point. The latter was of opinion that 
the point was clear, and that the Courts in India had no 
such jurisdiction as was claimed for them. He stated that 
there was a difference of opinion between the King’s Proctor 
and the Secretary of State for India. Eventually, the 
latter, who had no real locus standi, was heard through the 
late Sir Erle Richards, K.C. who was permitted to argue 
as the amicus curie. It would appear that there had been 
some sort of fluttering in the dove-cotes of the India Office 
over this bolt from the blue. The chief point urged was 
that the Courts in India had been granting decrees to 
non-domiciled residents for fifty years, and that the juris- 
diction to do so had been assumed. One may search the 
leading text-book, and the official Law Reports in India, 
usually so voluminous on every conceivable topic which 
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can provoke an argument, without finding anything upon 
the subject. The Courts seem to have ignored the funda- 
mental doctrine that domicile alone can confer jurisdiction 
in divorce, and to have jumped to the conclusion that the 
English Legislature, when creating the Courts in India, 
intended that residence should be sufficient. 

The President had no alternative but to decide against 
this assumption. Domicile is a question of status. The 
ordinary man has his domicile of origin; but he may volun- 
tarily abandon it, and adopt a domicile of divorce. It 
has always been considered right to insist upon the most 
unequivocal proofs that an Englishman contemplated and 
did in fact intend to take such a serious step. As Sir 
Henry Duke pointed out, the English Legislature could 
not, when conferring legislative powers upon the Indian 
Government, be deemed to have warranted the making of 
laws by that Government to interfere with the status of 
subjects of the Crown not domiciled in India. The laws 
made are to be of localoperation. It could hardly be supposed 
that by the same act the English Parliament intended 
to authorize the Indian Government to make laws which 
should affect the heritable capacity, or the contractual 
basis upon which he must be taken to have regulated his 
English affairs, of an Englishman temporarily resident 
in India. So the matter rests. The decision need surprise 
noone. What surprised many lawyers was that the question 
had never been raised before. The explanation probably 
is that the jurisdiction was not much sought after in India 
by English people anxious to free themselves from matri- 
monial bonds, whereas the exigencies of the war probably 
increased the demand. But there has been a “certain 
liveliness’ on the part of the Governent of India on this 
question with a view, it may be presumed, to approaching 
the English Parliament with a request to confer this juris- 
diction upon the Courts in India, which they have spas- 
modically exercised during so long a period. Possibly the 
movement is in the India Office. In a matter of this kind 
there is no difference between the two. There are indica- 
tions arising from the difference of opinion between the 
two Departments in Whitehall, and from the line adopted 
in Court by the late Sir Erle Richards that the amour propre 
of the Indian bureaucracy has been somewhat touched 
in this matter. It is curious to observe how officials in 
high places will sometimes betray a sensitiveness which 
is almost feminine. On the other hand, the topic may 
have been dropped. I have no official information on the 
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subject, and if one were to trouble the Department one 
would probably get no farther than an assurance that the 
matter is under consideration. But at any moment a 
Bill may suddenly put its head out of window. It would 
be a simple matter of drafting. One section would do, 
and a surprise could easily be effected. There is nothing 
which corresponds to “ public opinion ” in India, especially 
on questions affecting the tiny “garrison” of domiciled 
Englishmen, and it would surprise me to hear that many 

ple at home either understood, or cared about, the 

int. But I am so convinced of the necessity of trying 

to make English people at home understand that I am seizing 
this opportunity through the medium of the National 
Review. I am strongly, almost fanatically, opposed to 
this jurisdiction being conferred upon any Courts in India. 
The question has arisen, as I shall show, at an acutely 
critical, though opportune, moment. If it were likely 
to affect the one possibly innocent English woman out of 
all the slowly diminishing number of domiciled European 
families residing in India, I would still earnestly plead 
against it. I speak with experience, though with limited 
authority, geographically speaking. For close upon seven 
years I have tried all the matrimonial causes in my own 
High Court, that of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and I have sat with other Judges in nearly all the cases 
which have come from subordinate Courts for decrees to 
be confirmed. Fortunately, a decree nisi, granted by a 
subordinate Court, cannot become absolute without being 
first confirmed by the High Court, which holds a kind of 
re-hearing, without witnesses, on the evidence already 
given; and in four out of six undefended cases which have 
come up to our High Court during the last six months for 
confirmation of decrees for divorce already granted against 
a wife, we have had to set the decrees aside, generally 
without representation or argument from the wife’s side. 
I am impelled to speak with a good deal of candour, but 
most of what I say can be proved from public Court records, 
though a thousand times such records might exist without, 
I verily believe, ruffling the surface of “ public opinion” 
in India, 

The Courts in India are for Indians, and Europeans, 
unless engaged in them, know and care nothing about them. 
Christian divorce suits are not for Indians, who care nothing 
about them except as a source of occasional passing amuse- 
ment, and, believe me, they can be grotesquely amusing. 
What I am going to say relates strictly and entirely to 
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my own High Court, and to the Courts subordinate thereto, 
and to those of no other Province. There are many Provinces 
in India, in some of which, particularly in the Presidency 
Towns, judicial experience is probably more fortunate, 
though there are other Provinces, containing either High 
Courts or Chief Courts, in which I doubt not the experience 
is very similar to mine. The Provinces over which our 
High Court presides—Agra, Oudh, and (I believe) the 
Central Provinces for divorce—are large, scattered and 
mainly agricultural. They contain a fair sprinkling of 
military stations, but relatively speaking few large social 
and commercial centres. Distances are great, English 


lawyers professing to know anything about divorce — 


practice are almost non-existent and the difficulty of a 
layman obtaining sound advice and legal assistance— 
ignoring for a moment Allahabad, Lucknow, and Cawnpore 
—almost insuperable. Whatever may be the case in regard 
to other Provinces, this is the bare truth in ours. But 
I take it that in a matter of this kind the strength of a 
chain is its weakest link, and that if there is only one 
Province—I do not credit it for a moment—in which divorce 
business is roughly administered and radically untrust- 
worthy, it is a sufficient answer to any proposal to apply 
it to domiciled English people throughout British India. 
From what I have already said, it must have become 
apparent that, through the machinery of Government 
Orders made ad hoc, certain local Courts, called District 
Courts, presided over by District Judges, are vested with 
original divorce jurisdiction. The Judges in these Courts, 
who were formerly entirely members of the Indian Civil 
Service, but who now include, from time to time, and to 
some extent, permanently, Indian Judges, are constantly 
being changed owing to leave, furlough, special duty, ill- 
health, and other reasons for their transfer. Without 
suggesting the slightest ground for criticism or complaint 
—they simply cannot help it—it is no more than the simple 
truth to say that when they sit to try their first divorce 
petition it is the first they have ever seen or heard. Their 
knowledge of the practice, which is sometimes difficult, 
and of the principles which are few and simple, but 
important and often difficult to apply, must be absolutely 
nil. Their acquaintance with the subject must necessarily 
be derived from their knowledge of the world, and their 
newspaper reading—quite enough for some simple undefended 
petition. But their office contains no individual with any 
training in the practice, and the same applies to the 
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District Bar. The few English Barristers who remain 
in India—and in these Provinces there are no new ones 
coming out—are men of position and big practice, who 
require fees far beyond the pocket of the ordinary middle- 
class European or subaltern, and who do not go to District 
Courts except for a very large fee. The bulk of the work 
in District Courts is done by Indian Vakils, and when one 
of these rises high, he usually migrates to the High Court. 
What does he know or care of English divorce practice ? 
What innocent English woman, unjustly persecuted by a 
brute of a husband, can be expected to lay before him, for 
advice, the secret history of an unhappy married life ? 
What experience can he possibly have acquired of the 
tactful handling of a delicate and difficult situation? Let 
the following fact speak for itself. I wanted to bring out 
a new edition of the only work I know in India on Christian 
Divorce, which was published in 1890. The publishers told 
me they had sold six copies in the last three years! 

In my own Court there are sometimes as many as twenty 
petitions in the twelve months. If I may be forgiven for 
these personal references, I am bound to say that I have 
to rely entirely upon my own judgment and research. In 
England I had the limited and occasional experience of 
appearing usually in straight-forward undefended cases, of 
advising upon the evidence which ought to be called, and 
sometimes of advising a client on his or her position, which 
the average Barrister, practising at the Common Law Bar, 
is not unlikely to get in twenty years. The work is done 
in England mostly by experts, some of them, if they will 
forgive my saying so, almost monopolists, because so 
much Chamber practice is important, and so much of it 
requires experience. My friends in England who were 
familiar with my practice would smile contemptuously 
if I claimed to be, in the slightest degree, an expert. But, 
none the less, I am alone. I have no Registrar, no clerk, 
no official who has any acquaintance with the subject. 
I have to attend a petition at its birth, and watch it and 
guide it through all its stages. The only Barrister in our 
Court who made any pretence of knowing the subject and 
who was regarded as a sort of specialist—though an Indian 
he was a Balliol man, a Christian, and an able advocate— 
has left India for good. He and I between us were 
generally able to look up any point on which the Court 
wanted guidance. No doubt my English grounding is of 
great value, but when I get on to ground which is difficult 
and new, I have absolutely no one who can help me with 
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argument, or who is not compelled to look it all up, which 
I can do much better myself, and if I want to confer with 
anyone the Chief Justice alone of the Court to which | 
belong, has had any experience of actual divorce practice 
in Court. I have been made painfully aware, of course, 
when it was too late, by those subtle but convincin 
methods of communication with which one becomes familiar 
in India, that I have, with the co-operation of the only 
Barrister in the case, been instrumental in occasionally 
granting a collusive petition. There is no King’s Proctor, 
no solicitors, and no public opinion anywhere near my 
High Court. 

There is one important rule in English divorce practice 
for the protection of married women. A wife, whether 
she be petitioner or respondent, is always entitled to an 
order against her husband for her reasonable costs in 
advance, or ‘security |therefor, and money for costs is 
even paid out to her solicitor from time to time during the 
suit. This rule is so antagonistic in principle to the general 
run of practice in Civil Courts that there are doubtless 
many lawyers in England having nothing to do with divorce 
who have never heard of it. The policy is obvious, and it 
proves the wisdom of our law. It is better that hardship 
should occasionally be inflicted upon husbands, than that 
any innocent, or injured woman should be unable to defend 
herself. This rule is almost unknown, and has never been 
acted upon in my time in the United Provinces. The 
possible injustice resulting from this neglect was _illus- 
trated in a remarkable and shocking case, which came before 
this High Court for confirmation this year. A decree 
nist had been granted ex parte against a wife who had put 
in no appearance. The case came before a Bench of three 
Judges in the Allahabad High Court, of which I happened 
to be one. The petitioner’s counsel, presumably fearing 
the worst, asked for confirmation of the decree, and saying 
as little as possible, sat down. One of my English colleagues 
and myself were perusing the evidence, and we noticed 
that it contained a good deal of hearsay evidence, and no 
clear identification of the erring woman with the petitioner’s 
wife. I happened to notice sitting in Court, a small anxious- 
looking Anglo-Indian woman. This is a spectacle s0 
unusual that I asked if the respondent was present. She 
came forward, and on hearing what she said we decided 
to take her evidence. She had been living in Lucknow 
with a soldier brother when the petition had reached her. 
The trial Court was a day’s journey distant. She was 
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penniless, and her brother was ill in hospital. Not knowing 
what to do, and having no one to advise her, she did nothing. 
Her husband had deserted her for another girl, whom 
he had married before presenting his petition for con- 
firmation of his decree. He has since been convicted of 
bigamy. The evidence upon which the decree was obtained 
was an alleged admission by the co-respondent (who was 
also absent) that he had associated with a prostitute who 
resembled the wife, and a hackney carriage driver who 
had driven the woman, and whose description of her tallied 
with the petitioner’s wife. The whole story as applied to 
the wife was a pack of lies, and must have been known to 
be untrue by at least the petitioner if not others. The 
respondent was a respectable woman who had been married 
for fourteen years, and had four children whom she was 
supporting, and she had been deserted by her husband. 
Yet she had been convicted by an English Judge of 
adultery, without a scrap of evidence to support it. I 
have always attributed this miscarriage of justice mainly 
to the neglect of the rule requiring the wife’s costs to be 
provided for, though it should be noted that unless the Judge 
had known of the rule and actively intervened to enforce 
it, it is quite certain that it would not have occurred to 
the wife, as in fact it did not, or to any of her friends. 
Turning for a moment to original suits in the High 
Court, all of which I have tried during the last seven years, 
it should be said at once that they are generally very unlike 
cases which occur in England. This, of course, is chiefly 
due to the very different conditions of social life. But 
the conduct of the cases is so peculiar. Of preparation, 
there is none. No counsel ever seems to have a “ proof” 
of what his witnesses are going to say, and the art of examina- 
tion-in-chief is unknown. ‘The cross-examination is weird, 
and frequently confused and irrelevant. I allow a good 
deal of latitude. When I have pulled a man up for gross 
waste of time—-no one who has not heard or read a specimen 
can form any conception of what cross-examination by 
an inexperienced Vakil is really like—I have been met with 
the unanswerable plea, “I hope your Lordship will forgive 
me, but this is the first case of the kind I have ever con- 
ducted.” I do my best to get at the truth and at times 
conduct the case myself on both sides in the way best 
calculated to elicit the facts, taking care not to exclude 
anything which the lawyers employed may wish to ask. 
hey often resume their seats, and rejoin the spectators, 
but I cannot help wondering what sort of advice they would 
VOL. 10 
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tender to a lady about the preparation of her case in a 
really difficult and delicate dispute. 

But if the Judge in the High Court is thought to inter. 
fere too much in the conduct of the case, the Judges in 
the District Court interfere far too little. This is particu. 
larly so with Indian Judges, who seem to be mortally afraid 
of their own Bar. The Judge seldom volunteers either a 
question or a remark. Cases constantly come to the 
Court of Appeal with obvious mysteries unfathomed, 
answers pregnant with suggestiveness not followed up, 
and avenues of inquiry unexplored, because the Judge 
will not allow his mind to work while the evidence is being 
given. Until he comes to write out his judgment, which 
he does long afterwards, he seems to regard himself as a 
machine for recording evidence, and turning out decrees, 
The quicker he can do it the better he is pleased ; the very 
fact that he is afraid of quarrelling with the Bar, over whom 
he has no personal authority or influence, renders him 
anxious to make up for lost time. His object in life is to 
“clear his file,’ or “‘ keep down arrears.” It is not his 
fault. It is the main consideration when the time for 
promotion arrives. It has been the current mania in the 
judicial administrations of these Provinces; a question 
of “‘ out-put ” and not a question of efficiency. I remember 
my astonishment, soon after my arrival, here at receiving 
from the ex-Chief Justice of this Court a written complaint 
about the “decreasing output,” as though cases were 
bricks to be turned out at so many per week or per hou. 

Indian mentality, which is subtle, painstaking, and quick 
to acquire book-learning, seems almost totally lacking in 
practical ability. I have heard the most successful advo- 
cates argue with zeal and industry perfectly obvious, or 
puerile points, which don’t arise in the case, and often 
points adverse to their client’s interest, with a strong, short, 
winning point staring them inthe face. This seems, somehow, 
a natural inclination; but fed and nurtured on codes, rules, 
orders, and precedents, it leads to all the worst features 
of technicality, and what we call “ Babudom,” or red 
tape. Only the other day I had a case before me in appeal 
in which one of our highest-placed Indian Judges, with many 
years’ experience, had refused to file an award made by an 
arbitration in two cross-suits between members of the 
same family because the arbitrator had made one award 
only, although there were two suits, and the Judge did 
not know which of the two suits was the one in which the 
law required him to order it to be filed! The result would 
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have been to throw away years of valuable time and money. 
Ihave dwelt upon this aspect because if there is one thing 
more certain than another about the future of India it is 
that the Courts and the Bar will become more and more 
Indian. This is why I say that the present question has 
been raised at an opportune moment. 

I have nothing to say about “ Indianization” as it is 
called, but it obviously bears very closely upon my theme. 
There is already one Indian Chief Justice. There is nothing 
to prevent his sitting to try a Christian divorce suit, though 
he personally would prefer not to do so, and still less to 
prevent his appointing himself and another Indian High 
Court Judge to sit together in appeal from the decision of 
a single English High Court Judge granting or refusing 
a decree. But it is the Indianization of the Bar which 
influences me so strongly in the view I take, and so far as 
the United Provinces are concerned this is a fait accompli. 

I do not pretend to know where the demand for the 
exercise of this jurisdiction by the High Courts in India 
really comes from. I have made no inquiries, and the 
Government of India has made no announcement on the 
subject. It is possible that it has a military origin. Pro- 
bably such difficulty as there is occurs most often in military 
circles. A large proportion of domiciled Englishmen 
temporarily resident in India are soldiers. Cases may occur 
—they must be very rare—in which, for example, a Non- 
com’s wife leaves him, and lives with another man belonging 
to the same regiment in the same station. This must 
create an uncomfortable, and even dangerous situation, 
but as between a remedy through the Divorce Court in 
India, and one through the Divorce Court in England, 
the difference is only one of time and therefore of degree. 
The delicacy of the position is likely to be most acute in 
the early stages. It is a matter of military administration, 
and ought not to be beyond the capacity of any Command- 
ing Officer. One way out of the difficulty is the one which 
is recommended by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the soldier’s 
poet laureate : 


If the wife should go wrong with a comrade, be loth 

To shoot when you catch ’em—you'll swing, on my oath !— 
Make ’im take ’er and keep ’er; that’s Hell for them both, 
An’ you’re shut o’ the curse of a soldier.: 


This advice is more epigrammatical than practical, 
but there need be no hurry about taking divorce proceedings, 
and I am by no means satisfied that they would cost more 
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if taken in England than in India. Divorce has been 
cheapened in England; indeed, for certain really poor classes, 
it has been made almost gratuitous, I believe. But in any 
case the petitioner’s evidence and that of his witnesses 
can be taken on commission in India quite cheaply ; and 
neither counsel nor solicitor in England would have much 
to do, or be likely to charge high fees. On the other hand, 
the Indian Vakil discerns an opportunity in the exigencies 
of a soldier who wants to petition for divorce and is by no 
means averse to “ bleeding” him. We have been induced, 
as it is, to take steps to check this, but our authority to do 
so is limited. 

It is often said that the conditions of life in India, 
the construction of bungalows, the use of language, which 
means one thing in English surroundings, and another 
thing in Indian surroundings, are all liable to be misunder- 
stood in English Courts. There is much truth in this, 
but in a contested case the parties and the witnesses can, 
under skilled guidance, make all the points, which are not 
really serious, reasonably clear. On the other hand the 
facilities in India for collusion, and the ease with which 
worthless and perjured evidence can be obtained, are far 
in excess of the English standard, bad though the latter may 
sometimes be. The higher standard required by English 
Judges, and the higher respect entertained for English 
Courts would, in my judgment, certainly diminish the 
likelihood of dishonest attempts to obtain unmerited 
decrees. 

The jurisdiction, if conferred, might be confined to High 
Courts. This would remove some, but by no means all 
of my objections, and would excite new ones, particularly 
on the question of distance and expense to those in scattered 
districts, which formed the reason for vesting District Courts 
with this jurisdiction. Should the jurisdiction be concurrent 
with that of English Courts, and therefore optional, or should 
it be exercised only where both parties to the proposed 
suit consent ? The latter alternative would place a potent 
weapon in the hands of the guilty party, if one is to suppose 
that the choice of India were advantageous to the peti 
tioner. The former alternative might result in great hardship 
and injustice to persons falsely accused who, for adequate 
reasons, preferred to fight their battle in the English Courts. 
It is on behalf of this class in particular that I feel impelled 
to lift up my voice. It may be small, numerically insignif- 
cant; but let any reader put himself in the position of 4 
young English wife, with a brute of a husband, falsely 
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charged in a petition before an Indian Court with adultery, 
or living up-country, with no private means, no English 
lawyer to help her, no funds at her disposal, and parents, 
relations, and real friends all thousands of miles away in 
England. If he does this, there is no doubt what his 
answer must be to the request of the Government of India, 
if it is ever made, to the English. Legislature, to confer 
matrimonial jurisdiction over domiciled English people 
upon Courts in India. 
WALSH 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


DEFLATION AND DISASTER 


To tHE Eprror or tHE National Review 


Sm,—It may be remembered that in the September 1920 number of the 
National Review I called attention to the policy which Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had announced as one 
which the Government had “ set its heart upon,” viz. contraction of the 
curreucy, and I predicted that pursuit of this policy would cause industrial 
and trade paralysis, wholesale bankruptcy, and general unemployment, 
As far back as 1915, I warned the public to be on their guard against any 
attempt on the part of the Government to carry out the dictates of the 
international moneylenders for the wholesale robbery of the British tax- 
payers by inflating the national debt, through currency deflation, which 
would assuredly be attempted as soon as peace was declared. 

Again, in my criticism of the Cuncliffe Currency Committee’s first 
Report (1918) (which was submitted to the members of that committee in 
lieu of oral testimony), I said: 


In our political history as a nation we are just now at the crossroads, one 
of which leads to untold prosperity, whilst the other takes us back to our 
pre-war conditions of social unrest, class inequalities and antagonism, with the 
extremes of the wealthy few, and the vast masses of our people always within 
sight of starvation. We can only follow the former road by discarding our 
economic fallacies, which necessarily lead to failures, by abandoning the 
superstition which has made a fetish of gold, and by allowing ourselves to be 
guided by science, by justice, and by intelligence, instead of tradition and selfish 
class interests. The Committee’s recommendations lead entirely in the opposite 
direction. The Government cannot adopt those recommendations without 
violating the recent pledges given to the people by the Prime Minister and his 
associates. Our economic position to-day is as critical as was our military 
position when the Prime Minister uttered his famous admonition—“ We must 
either go on or go under!” We cannot possibly ‘‘go on” in the sense of 
reconstructing and developing our trade and industries, with a scarcity of 
money—which the Committee recommend. It is therefore the bounden and 
patriotic duty of those who really understand this great question and foresee 
the dangers and perils to which our economic future will be exposed by 4 
return to our pre-war currency system, to do all in their power to prevent the 
adoption by the Government of the Committee’s Report ! 


How literally these predictions have been and are now being realized 
everybody conversant with public affairs knows. During the past year 
bankruptcies increased by more than 500 per cent. above those in the year 
before the policy of currency deflation was adopted! Our foreign trade has 
shrunk to one-half of its former volume. Thousands of factories have been 
wholly or partially closed! Unemployment has reached the highest point 
in our industrial history! Over one million acres of land have gone out of 
cultivation! The disproportion between our rural and urban population 
has seriously increased, until the Government in sheer bewilderment is 
urging emigration as the only remedy! 

If we are to judge the financial intelligence of our Cabinet Ministers and 
Treasury officials by their recent utterances, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that they are supremely ignorant of the whole subject, and that 
they do not seem to realize the deplorable results of these policies. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, in a recent address delivered at Loughborough, 

ke of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s “‘ wonderful financial policy ” as having 
raised British credit until the pound had reached almost to pre-war parity 
with the American currency. His idea seems to be that the credit of a 
nation depends upon the relation of its monetary unit to those of foreign 
countries, and he intimated that our credit to-day was higher than it was 
two years ago—in face of the terrible losses we have sustained during that 
period! Two years ago the pound sterling stood at about three dollars and 
seventy cents, and, taking the national wealth at the figure at which it was 
then estimated, viz. £30,000,000,000, this amounted in terms of dollars to 
111,000,000,000 dollars. To-day the exchange stands at about 4 dollars 
and 40 cents, and with the fall in the index numbers our wealth would 
now stand at less than £20,000,000,000, or 88,000,000,000 dollars. So that 
the process of raising the rate of the exchange with the United States 
70 cents to the pound has cost us in round figures about £10,000,000,000, 
reckoned on the monetary standard of two years ago!! In short, our 
brilliant Colonial Secretary thinks that 20,000,000,000 units, equal to 4 dollars 
40 cents, are worth more than 30,000,000,000 units, worth 3 dollars 70 cents ! ! 
And Mr. Churchill imagines that this ruinous process of deflation has 
actually raised our credit!! Apparently he does not understand that 
the credit of a nation depends not so much upon the value of the mone- 
tary unit as upon the numbers of such units of wealth it possesses and 
is producing. It would be quite possible by a further drastic deflation 
to arrive at a platinum or a diamond standard of value which would 
reduce our national wealth to a fraction of what it is now and destroy 
our trade and industries correspondingly. We have, however, at the 
present time, severa] object lessons which ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical as to the evils of the policy which our Government 
has adopted in common with the United States. These two nations, 
America and England, the wealthiest in the world, which emerged suc- 
cessfully from the war, are to-day suffering the worst attack of industrial 
paralysis with which they have ever been afflicted. In the United States 
over 6,000,000 of people are unemployed and bankruptcy is prevalent 
everywhere, and these are the two countries where the deflation policy has 
been practised more than in any other! Quite recently I received from 
the Ex-Comptroller of the Currency at Washington—Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, of Virginia—a Chart which he has entitled The Tragedy of 
Artificial Deflation, in which he details the appalling results which the 
Federal Reserve Board have inflicted upon American industry by their 
quite unnecessary contraction of credit. The financial losses inflicted 
upon the American farmers, merchants, mechanics and manufacturers by 
the calling in of bank loans, and the refusal of the bankers to extend 
banking facilities, far exceeds the total costs incurred by the United 
States Government in the Great War, whilst the social effects, resulting 
in unemployment, crime, suicides, insanity, and prostitution, are of the 
most frightful character ! ! 

On the other hand, the most industrially prosperous country in 
the world at the present time is Germany, which has adopted the very 
opposite policy, and has inflated her currency to a degree that is only 
excelled by Poland and Russia. The most recent statistics show that 
the proportion of unemployed is the lowest in Germany’s industrial 
history. Her factories are fully employed and manufacturers are over- 
Whelmed with orders. In many instances the orders are sufficient to 
tun them for the next five years. German workmen are in a better 
condition than they were in pre-war times so far as the amount of 
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their wages and their purchasing power are concerned. German goods 
are being shipped to all parts of the world, and, in spite of the high 
protective tariffs which the American people enjoy, the American many- 
facturers have become seriously alarmed at the way in which German 
goods are filling up the American markets. Similarly, France and Belgium 
are enjoying a large measure of prosperity. They have comparatively 
few unemployed, and are greatly increasing their output. Both these 
countries have retained their war currencies, and, although they have not 
sought to inflate them, they have certainly not attempted to reduce the 
volume of purchasing power. But what possible advantage does this 
restoration of pre-war parity between the pound and the dollar give to 
our trade and industries upon which our existence as a nation depends ? 
We are told that one advantage is that we can increase our purchases 
from America, which means that we can increase the mountainous debt 
we owe to the United States. On the other hand, by reducing the pur. 
chasing power of the dollar in relation to the pound, our Government 
have made it more difficult for America to buy from us. The very people 
who have urged the wisdom of this policy are crying out against the 
‘unfair’ advantages the Germans have created by their cheap currency, 
which has enabled them to invade the world’s markets, and undersell all 
their rivals ! 

If the British public are fools enough to continue in office a Govern- 
ment which is incapable of understanding the causes which make for 
industrial prosperity, they have no right to complain of the “ unfair- 
ness”* of their more intelligent competitors. The German Government 
and the German people realize that the wealth of nations is the result 
of their industrial activity, and their whole policy is framed upon this 
theory. On the other hand, our rulers and business people imagine that 
wealth is money, and that so long as the bankers and moneylenders 
prosper all is well! It was this false theory that destroyed the trade 
supremacy of Holland, and must end in the downfall of Great Britain! 
It may be urged that, if a cheap currency is productive of trade prosperity, 
Russia should be enjoying the greatest prosperity of all. Those who offer 
this as an argument against cheap currency ignore entirely the essential 
factors in production. Money is not capital. Currency is not wealth. And 
the mere increase of currency in itself does not add to the wealth of a 
nation except where it serves to encourage enterprise and increase production. 
In Russia, however, the printing of paper roubles was deliberately carried 
out for the purpose of destroying capitalism, the intention being to 
destroy all private initiative and bring the whole of the productive 
resources of the country under the control of the Soviets. This inflation, 
instead of aiding production, actually paralysed it. Currency inflation 
can become either the life or the death of industry. So long as it encourages 
production and facilitates trade, it is the life-blood of commerce, but where 
it is carried to an excess—as in the case of Russia, so as to destroy all 
confidence—it ends in the paralysis of industry. 

It may be asked why currency is such an important factor in the 
economy of nations? The answer is that, although it is not in itself a 
direct factor in the production of wealth, it is the main factor in distributing 
wealth, and since production is dependent upon demand, and demand 
depends upon consumption, whilst consumption depends upon purchasing 
power, it follows that purchasing power in the hands of those wanting 
goods determines the continuance of production. One of the many crimes 
of which the deflation policy is guilty is that it makes war a profitable 
enterprise to those who are usually its chief instigators—the financiers. 
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The moneylender who knows that, by loaning one million pounds to the 
Government for war purposes when the purchasing power of the pound has 
depreciated, he will receive his interest and principal in pounds of double 
their value after peace is restored, naturally favours the conditions which 
bring about such happy results. This is the crime for which Messrs. Lloyd 
George, Austen Chamberlain, and our Treasury Officials will be held 
accountable by future generations ! 

Accompanying the policy of deflation, that of excessive taxation has 

tly assisted in bringing about the present era of unemployment. On 
the one hand the Government has been increasing its demands for the pay- 
ment of taxes, whilst on the other hand the Treasury, acting in conjunction 
with the moneylenders, has been endeavouring to cut down the supply 
of the medium in which taxes have to be paid. It is amazing that the 
Government could have been so blind to the inevitable results of these 
twin policies ; and, to make conditions even worse, they have given every 
encouragement to the importation of cheap German goods, which is 
enabling our enemy to recover his strangle-hold upon our markets. 

A further cause for our present plight has been the forced sale of the 
Government stores accumulated during the war. Instead of marketing 
these goods by degrees and offering them principally to foreign countries 
where they might have been sold—if spread over a sufficient number of 
years—millions of pounds worth of these goods were dumped upon our 
home markets with the inevitable result of closing up scores of factories 
where such goods were formerly made. If the Coalition Government had 
determined to bring the country to ruin it could not have adopted methods 
better calculated to achieve its objects. 

And what are the prospects of the nation recovering from the morass 
into which it has been driven? So far as can be seen there is no hope of 
conditions improving so long as the present financial policy is pursued. 
Trade can only revive when there is sufficient effective demand for goods. 
At present the Government is looking wholly for this demand to come from 
foreign countries, but by deflating the currency and raising the value of the 
purchasing power of the pound they have made it far more difficult for 
European countries and for our Colonies to buy goods from us than 
before this policy was started. 

It will be remembered that Sir Auckland Geddes, whilst President of the 
Board of Trade, stated that the advantages which our cheap paper money 
gave us was to enable us to sell goods more readily to foreign countries, and 
that this became—in a certain measure—a protection for our home markets. 
But the deflation policy of the Government has already destroyed most of 
this protection. It has made it more difficult for us to sell goods abroad, and 
has made it much easier for foreign countries like Germany and the United 
States to practise their dumping methods. If Mr. Lloyd George could 
persuade all the countries of the world to handicap their trade by adopting 
the gold-standard, and deliberately give away the advantages which they 
now possess through their cheap currencies, no doubt he will have effected 
a great benefit to the manufacturers of this country, but there is not the 
slightest chance for our even hoping for such results, for it would mean 
absolute ruin for Germany, and for practically all our trade rivals— 
except the United States. 

The only remedy which offers itself at the present time is for the 
Government to retrace its steps, which it will be bound to do in the long run. 
The floating debt should be paid off gradually in Treasury Notes. This 
alone would save the country many millions of pounds in taxation. The 
policy of deflation will have to end. It has already been denounced by our 
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greatest bankers, such as Mr. McKenna and Mr. Goodenough, as both 
ruinous and impracticable. The bank rate will have to go to a much lower 
figure than it is now,* and the rate of taxation will have to be greatly 
reduced. Even the unemployment doles might have been of some benefit 
to trade if the method of payment had been different. If the Government 
had issued fresh Treasury Notes in payment of these doles, instead of taki 
the money from the channels of trade as it has been doing, the fresh mone 
would have tended to create an effective demand for goods which would 
have been to this extent beneficial. But it is doubtful whether the Govem- 
ment or the public will realize the cause of the present troubles until the 
country has gone through a much longer period of suffering and disaster. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR Kitson 


THE ETHICS OF ASSASSINATION 
To THE Eprror or THE National Review 


Sir,—Mr. Stutfield’s article gives us the Catholic theory in regard to 
the treatment of heretics. I would add a record of Catholic practice. 

History shows that in no instance has a Protestant Community been 
able to exist under a Catholic Government. No promises, no paper 
securities, have been any protection. Rome is patient and bides its 
time until opportunity comes. 

Of the earlier Protestants, the Albigenses were crushed in 1330. Next, 
another group, the Waldenses, were driven out of their homes and took 
refuge in the Swiss mountains. 

In Bohemia, in 1609, the Protestants formed the majority of the 
population. The Emperor Rudolph granted them absolute security for 
the practice of their religion. A few years later the Emperor Mathias 
ignored all these engagements, and by 1618 the Bohemian Protestants 
had to fight for existence. They were so thoroughly extirpated that 
even quite lately Protestants formed less than 4 per cent. of the Bohemian 
population. 

Everyone knows the story of the Huguenots. 

Protestants under Catholic rule have no alternative, they must either 
go elsewhere or conquer their independence, as did Holland. 

Ireland itself has more than once given us an example of what happens 
to Protestants when Catholics get control. 

Educated men know these facts, and yet Unionists and Liberals have 
handed over South Ireland to the mercy of merciless Catholics ; it is 
nothing to them that our own people should be subjected to atrocities 
of which Turks would be ashamed and which have only been equalled 
by the Bolsheviks. 

This tragedy shakes confidence in our form of Government. The 
late Mr. Gladstone took up Home Rule so as to catch the Irish vote. 
The Liberals supported him and have never had the courage to retrace 
this false step. 

It is easy to understand the silence of Liberal Nonconformists and 
Presbyterians. They trusted their leaders, who ignored the religious 
question and persuaded themselves that it did not exist. The Unionists, 
the opponents of Home Rule, said nothing about it, so Liberal voters 


* The bank rate stood at 6 per cent. when this letter was first written. It 
is now 3 per cent. 
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had some justification for thinking that there was nothing in it, and were 
glad to believe what they wanted to believe. 

The position of the Unionist leaders is absolutely despicable. They 
were under no illusions as to the result of Home Rule, and based their 
daim to the confidence of the electors on their determination to oppose 
it to the last. Yet, in order to remain in power, they simply threw over 
principles and promises and joined the other side. At any time, by 
appealing to the Protestant feeling of Great Britain, they could have 
blocked Home Rule for good. They would not do it. Catholic influence 
in the Party was too strong. Principle was nothing. The Party was 
everything, and now the Party has gone to pieces. 

It is well to note and remember the ability shown by the Roman 
Catholic authorities. These, while working in Ireland for the establish- 
ment of a Catholic State, made no attempt to obtain support from the 
British Catholics, nor did they discourage them in opposing Home Rule. 
They thus succeeded in keeping the religious question in the background, 
and paralysed the action of those who would have urged this most potent 
reason against Home Rule. 

Yours obediently, 
J. C. 8. CAMPBELL 

ACHALADER, BLAIRGOWRIE, 

August 7, 1922. 


GOLF AS A SCAPEGOAT 
To THE EpitTor or THE National Review 


§ir,—In the August issue of the National Review, England’s failure to 
regain the lawn tennis championship was attributed—in the editorial 
“Episodes of the Month ’”—to the fact that certain British players also 
play golf. To blame golf for England’s failure at lawn tennis in the 
last two years is, in my opinion, as unreasonable as it would be to saddle 
it with the responsibility for our failure at cricket and polo against 
Australia and the United States. 

No game which demands such a good eye, good wrist-work and con- 
centration as are necessary at golf could possibly have an adverse effect 
upon lawn tennis, or probably any other ball game. The only way in 
which the one game could so affect the other would be in dividing the 
energies and keenness of the player, and, however much one would like 
to find excuses for the failure of our leading players at lawn tennis, one 
cannot call to mind one who is so skilled at golf that he allows his energies 
to be absorbed by it to that extent. 

No, it needs something more than absolute devotion to one game to 
make a champion, otherwise by this time some of those who practically 
give up their lives to lawn tennis should be fully the equals of their 
American and Australian rivals. The best British players do not lose 
their matches because they may have played a little golf during the 
winter, nor from lack of the necessary strokes and knowledge of the 
game, but because they may lack the match-winning temperament or 


_ faculty. I venture to say that had Mr. J. C. Parke kept up his lawn 


tennis for two more years he would have been quite capable of winning 
the championship this year, in spite of the fact that he plays golf—he is 
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scratch or thereabouts—and has no remarkable repertoire of strokes, 
But Mr. Parke was a match-winner, and it is not improbable that this 


valuable quality w@&s to some extent derived or at any rate strengthened 


by his experience as a Rugby football player and golfer. 

The late Mr. A. F. Wilding was another great player, who triumphed, 
perhaps, more by virtue of his determination to win and by fitness than 
by natural ability at the game. His early love was cricket, and it was 
only because he failed to get his blue at Cambridge that he turned his 
attention to lawn tennis. He learnt his game entirely over here and 
became a great player by sheer determination, for his strokes, though 
effective and forceful, were ungainly and not pleasing to watch. 

It should be remembered that championship form at games—for 
amateurs—depends, of course, on skill, but also on a wise choice of 
parents! That is to say, the man, or woman, who is able to devote 
sufficient time and energy to becoming a champion must possess the 
means which alone ensures the leisure and opportunities to achieve that 
end. And, for this reason, the Davis Cup competition is one entirely 
unsuited to amateurs, for it limits the choice of players to those without 
business ties or who are in such a favourable financial position as to be 
able to spend from three to six months, if necessary, away from home. 

These facts are only too often lost sight of by the Press in dealing 
with amateur sport. The newspapers have done much to help sport, 
but they have also done a great deal to harm it, due to lack of discrimina- 
tion and balance. One year they run down the Public School system, 
as encouraging too much devotion to games and producing only a race 
of football and cricket enthusiasts; another year they lift up their 
voices in a melancholy wail over our decadence at cricket, polo, lawn 
tennis, and—golf. 

In ‘‘ booming” lawn tennis especially, the papers have lost sight 
of the fact that amateurs (at least, it is to be hoped so) play the game 
for the love of the game and as a game. On the contrary, the newspapers 
would appear to encourage the idea that the players have been bought 
body and soul by themselves or the public for their entertainment and 
self-glorification. Players are criticized for peculiarities of style or 
method ; even their personal appearance or dress is not immune from 
comment; whilst they are frequently scolded if they play badly or 
appear to take the game not sufficiently seriously. Success is, of course, 
the object of all competition ; but if to achieve success at a game we 
have to labour at it to the exclusion of all other interests and sport, 
then it ceases to be game. A good, all-round sportsman is a bigger 
asset to the nation than a man who limits his energies to one game only, 
and it is the all-round sportsman who has given us our prestige as 4 
sporting nation. That this prestige is a real and existing thing is shown 
by the fact that two years ago the Minister of Education of a certain 
European State sent over delegates to study the English Public School 
system of sport and athletic training. When advised that other countries 
possessed a more thorough athletic system than ours, the reply was that 
they were aware of that fact, but that what they wanted to study par- 
ticularly was the spirit in which the English youth played his games and 
conducted his sports generally, as that was the quality they admired 
and wished to inculcate, if possible. This is the spirit we shall be in 
danger of losing when success at any game is regarded as such an important 
and serious thing that all other interests must be subordinated to it. 

I am, Yours, etc., 
“Pius ONE” 
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